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Once a friend, always a friend. 
Most of us are ready to apply this 
truth to one who claims to be our 
friend ; but we are not so ready to apply it to our- 
selves as a test of our friendship. If we claim to be 
4 true friend to another, our friendship-love ought 


A Friend for 
Always. 


hot to pivot on his fidelity, but on ours. Even 
though he fail us, we ought not to fail him or fail 
ourselves. If we were ever his friend, we shall ever 
be his friend. Nothing that he does or fails to do, 
ought to cause us to be untrue. 


—o 


Good grammar is a good thing, but 
some good things are said ungram- 
‘ matically. The man who speaks 
®eeringly of a preacher or teacher because he detects 
in him an occasional fault of speech, or who refuses 
0 open his spiritual ear to words of counsel because 

fleshly ear detects in those words slips in grammar, 
exalts the body above the spirit. He goes into a 
Voluntary bondag: to a souliess master. It is a fine 


than Grammar. 





The Sanday School Canes 


Philadelphia, September 29, 1894 


and desirable accomplishment to be able always to 
speak grammatically ; but it is a still higher attain- 
ment to forget the preacher in his. message, and to 
welcome and enjoy the truth,—to hear the voices of 
the Spirit, come how they may. 

oe 


Every individual is, in a true sense, 
“ gifted.” If he cannot-find in him- 
self just that which makes a great 
poet, or statesman, or military leader, or scientist, 
there is one thing which is peculiarly his own, which 
is not duplicated, and which the world can neither 
give nor take away. He has the gift of a personality. 
In this lie possibilities all his own. It is not his tastes, 
nor his passions, nor any one thing, but the resultant 
of all his powers, which constitutes him a being unique 
in the world. His mission is not to express some 
one else’s personality in word or in act, but his own. 
To live out the life, the personality, that God gives 
us, is to honor God with our gifts, even though the 
world does not count us gifted. 


LP... 


Gifted with Per- 
sonality. 


Childishness is to be expected of a 
child, but it is peculiarly out of 
place in a grown person. Even children them- 
selves recognize this truth, and wonder over the 
childishness of many a man. “ Mama,” said a 
clear-headed child, “I can see why little boys 
want to smoke; but I can’t see why a man should 
want to.” The little fellow could understand how 
boys liked to puff away at lighted rolls of paper, or 
bits of grape-vine, or even cigarettes ; but it seemed 
strange to him that a full-grown man could hang on 
to such a childish custom. If he had known more, 
he could have seen that smoking is a vicious and filthy 
habit contracted in childhood, and adhered to in 
manhood largely through inability to shake it off. 
A man may wisely be childlike, but childishness is 
always to the discredit of a man, 


Childish Smokers. 


a 


Punctuality marks character. We 
usually think of the punctual man 
as a man always on time; and 
so he is, for punctual means, literally, “at the point.” 
But he can hardly be that without being something 
more. The minister or superintendent who opens the 
prayer-meeting or Sunday-school unpunctually will 
not only close it unpunctually, but he will be likely to 
grow into a disregard of the value of a point in his 
thinking as well as in his timing. Unpunctuality 
spreads from the disregard of mere time engagements 
to all duty, which is itself a standing engagement 
with one’s Maker. The young lawyer, or physician, 
or business man, who thinks jit good policy to seem 
crowded with business pressure by fuming hurriedly 
into meeting-places after the meeting has begun, will 
be likely to find out, in the long run, that unpunctu- 
ality is not the mark of a busy man. He will find 
that to be at a given point in space, at a given point 
of time, pays, in the end, because it points character 
as well as business ability. How many a good prayer- 
meeting, or other gathering, is spoiled for the want of 
the knowledge of punctuation—as to the. place for 


periods ! 


Punctuality a Mark 
of Character. 


It is au inadequate excuse fur one who 
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makes a practice of speaking publicly to say that he 
does not know how long he is talking. One of his 
first duties is to infuse his whole character with 
punctuality. 


Ho? 


The Sin of Not Praying for Others. 


oO is a Scripture word which suggests to us in 

a striking way the importance of praying for 
others. Samuel had been set aside by the people in 
their eagerness to have aking. For a moment, under 
a special revealing of God, their consciences were 
awakened to a sense of their sin, and they came to 
Samuel, as they had done so often before, with a re- 
quest that he would pray forthem. His answer was: 
“God forbid that I should sin against the Lord in 
ceasing to pray for you.” 

Perhaps we are not accustomed to think of praying 
for others in just this way, as a binding duty, the 
omission of which is a sin against God. We think of 
it only as a privilege, and we are in danger of nar- 
rowing our prayers to ourselves and our own wants, 
We think of our own sorrows and trials, our own 
duties, our own work, our own spiritual growth, and 
too often do not look out of the window upon our 
friend’s rough path or sore struggle. But selfishness 
in praying is one of the worst forms of selfishness, 
If ever love reaches its best and purest, it ought to 


-be when we are standing before God. 


Our ceasing to pray for our friends may be from 
want of earnest thought conderning them. Their 
needs are not apparent to us. They appear happy. 
There is nothing that we can see in their life which 
appeals to our sympathy. We see only the surface, 
and become oblivious to their deeper needs. We 
forget that they are souls, with immortal needs; that 
they have enemies we cannot see who are seeking 
their hurt continually ; that in this vast, complex life 
there a thousand influences touching them, and that 
only the hand of Christ can safely lead them ; that 
they are immortal, and have interests which project 
into eternity. We need to think of these deeper 
needs of those about us, lest we cease to pray for them, 

Another reason why some cease to pray for their 
friends is, that answers to their requests have been so 
jong delayed. There are mothers who for weary 
years have been pleading for children who seem still 
unmoved. In the unanswering of their supplica- 
tions, they lose faith and hope, and the prayer lan- 
guishes. The same is true of other prayers, as well 
as those of parents. 

But deferred answers should not chill the warmth 
and earnestness of our asking. God has his own time 
and way for granting our requests for others, as well 
as for ourselves. There are some blessings it takes a 
great while to prepare. They are like fruits which 
cannot ripen until their season comes, and to give 
them at once would only be to put into our hand un- 
ripe and unwholesome fruit. There are purposes 
which God is working out in our friend’s life, through 
the sorrow, the loss, or the burden, which cannot be 
completed if our prayers are answered at once. We 
should not cease to pray because the answer tarries. 
Perhaps the coming of the blessing at the last will 
depend upon our continuance in prayer. 

Another reason why some persons cease to pray for 
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those they have prayed for before, is something in the 
conduct of these friends that has hurt or grieved them. 
There seemed such a reason in Samuel's case. He 
had given all his life to the interests of his people. 
He had spent all his years in serving them. It was 
good séryice, too ; service which brought incaleulable 
blessing to the nation. Yet, in his old age, when his 
hair had grown gray, he was set aside by the people 
he had served so loyally and so unselfishly.. Samuel 
might have ceased now to pray for the people who 
had proved so ungrateful, and who had treated him 
* sounkindly. Instead of this, however, he says he will 
hot cease to pray for them, that it would be a sin 
against God for him to do this. No wrong treatment 
of him by them could absolve him from his duty of 
praying for them. 

Our duty of intercession is not limited to those who 
are kind and faithful to us. Amybody can ptay for 
those who are generous and loyal to them, But the 
sin of which Samuel spoke was ceasing to pray for 
those who had treated him most unworthily. The 
lesson for us is no less wide in its teach. God forbid 
that we should sin against the Lord in ceasing to 
pray for the man who has harmed us and done us evil. 

Why is it so important that we should pray for 
others? Why is it asin to cease to pray for any? 
Is prayer so important an exercise? Have we a real 
duty of praying for others? Said an old writer: 
“ Pray for whom thou lovest: thou wilt never have 
any comfort of his friendship for whom thou dost not 
pray.” There is no other duty of friendship which 
rests upon us with deeper obligation. We sin both 
against God and against our friend when we cease to 
show him kindnesses. No kindnesses are a truer 
part of friendship than prayer. 


“Yes, pray for whom thou lovest; if uncounted wealth 
were thine,— 
The treasure of the boundless deep, the riches of the 
mine,— stale 
Thou couldst not to thy cherished friends a gift so 
dear impart, 
As the earnest benediction of a deeply prayerful heart. 


“Yes, pray for whom thou lovest; thou mayest vainly, 
idly seek 
The fervid thoughts of tenderness by feeble words to 
speak, 
Go, kneel before thy Father’s throne, and meekly, 
humbly there, 
Ask blessing for thy loved one, in the silent: hour ot 
prayer. 
“And should thy flowery path of life become a path of 
pain, ‘ 
The friendship formed in bonds like these thy spirit 
shall sustain ; 
Years may not chill, nor change invade, nor poverty 
impair, 
The love that grew and flourished at the holy time of 
prayer.” 


Samuel said it would be a sin against the Lord for 
‘him to cease praying for the people. Every Chris- 
tian represents God in this world. God never ceases 
to love and care for his children. He is kind to the 
unthankful and the evil. He wants us to have the 
same spirit toward others that he has,—to be always 
‘interested in them. For us to be indifferent to the 
good of any human being is ungodlike. To cease to 
pray for any one is to fail in part of our duty. We 
are no longer as Christ to one for whom we have 
ceased to pray. 

’ God has ordained that many of his blessings 
shall come to his children through prayer. He is 
ready to bestow upon them the favor of his love, but 
he would be inquired of to doit for them. He says, 
“ Ask, and ye shall receive.” That is, the gifts are 
‘within our reach, but they must be claimed ; they 
wait to be sought. This is true of good things .both 
for ourselves and for others. We do not know how 
much we miss of the grace and help and fulness of 
life which God has in store for us, simply because we 
do not ask more largely. When we cease to pray for 
ourselves, or ask only little things, we impoverish our 
lives. The same is true of prayer for others,... God 
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SUNDAY OOL_ 


has blessings manifold for our children, blessings 
which he is eager to put into their lives; but we 
must ask him for them. If we do not, the blessings 
will not be bestowed, and the responsibility will 
be ours, 

There is something almost startling in this glimpse 
of the necessity of prayer in order to the receiving of 
divine good for others. A father’s lack of faith and 
importunity may keep away heavenly blessings from 
his child. We read of one place that Jesus could 
not do niany mighty works there because of the 
people’s unbelief. No doubt, in many homes to-day 
children fail of fullest, richest blessing because of 
parents’ unbelief and listlessness in prayer. Then 
think of the prayerless homes, where father and 
mother love their children deeply and tenderly, with 
natural affection, yet bow no knee before God in sup- 
plication for them. What a wrong they inflict upon 
them ! 

The lesson is for others as well as parents. Through 
prayer is God’s ordained way of giving blessings. 
He has comfort for men’s sorrows; but you and I, 
who see our friends in their grief, must reach up our 
hands and bring down the comfort. While Moses 
held up his hands, Israel prevailed in the battle; but 
when his hands grew weary and heavy, and sank 
down, the battle went against Israel. ‘Our friends 
are in the valley in sore conflict. While our hands 
are lifted up in intercession, they are victorious ; but 
if we cease to pray, they falter and fail. We do not 
know how much the blessing and saving of others 
depend upon our praying for them. We do not 
know how often men’s failures, defeats, and falls are 
due to our having ceased to pray for them. We 
stand ever between God and needy lives, as priests to 
make intercession for them, and are bidden to give 
ourselves no rest, but to cry continually to him for 
those about us. Healing to the world is in our inter- 
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S > 
How liable we are to get historical 
names mixed in our memory! The 
story is told of an Englishman who 
expressed his regret that such a man as Daniel Webster, 
after writing so good a dictionary, should come to ‘the 
gallows for murdering his fellow-professor, Dr. Parkman. 
And “ John Phenix,” an American humorist, spoke of 
“ Abbotsford, the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
author of Byron’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” A New Jersey 
correspondent confesses, as follows, to a confusion of 
mind as to Robert Raikes and John Pounds: 


Will you, in your column of Notes on Open Letters, inform 
me whether Robert Raikes was a cobbler or ‘a printer, and 
whether the first Sunday-school was taught by himself in his 
little shop, or by school-dames whom he paid to do the work ? 
A friend, who was preparing an exercise on Sunday-schools for 
a Junior Christian Endeavor Society, asked me for information 
as to their origin, and I gave her the cobbler story, but, on con- 
sulting our encyclopedia for exact dates, found Raikes was a 
printer, who hired teachers. 


Robert Raikes and 
John Pounds. 


Robert Raikes was editor and proprietor of The 
Gloucester Journal. Becoming interested in the poorer 
children of a manufacturing portion of his city, he hired 
teachers to instruct them on Sundays. The first of these 
schools was gathered in the house of a Mr, King, in July, 
1780. Four women were employed as teachers, at a 
shilling aday. Although this was by no means the first 
attempt at a Sunday-school.in the world, the prominence 
given to it by Mr. Raikes, through his journal, attracted 
attention widely to the movement, and so it became the 
beginning of the modern Sunday-school enterprise. 
John Pounds, of Portsmouth, was a crippled cobbler. 
He gathered about him, in his shop, the poorer children 
of his neighborhood, coaxing them to him by the gift of 
roasted potatoes, and taught them as he worked. In 
this way he became known as the founder of “ Ragged 
Schools,” which are to this day distinct from Sanday- 
schools in England; although ho such distinction would 
be possible in America. There is the London Ragged 
Scliool Union, as well as the London Sunday-school 
Union, and the various denominational Sunday-school 
Unions, The work.of John Pounds was. guu not far 
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from the work of Robert Raikes. It is evident thy — 
these two men have been confounded in many m 7 
and that therefore there will be a gain in showing they _ 
in their separateness. : 
Oo : 
. Unless we forgive, we cannot be fo. 
Forgiveness. viven, That seems to be explicitly 
. taught in the Bible, and to be plain i, 
the very nature of things. We cannot ask our Father jy 
heaven to forgive us our sins, while we are refusing to 
forgive one of his children who has wronged us. It js 
all important to us, therefore, that we forgive others, 
whether they want us to or not, A Texas reader 
troubled at this point. He says: 


A business man is attempting to do mg a great wrong by 
depriving me of valuable property, which he has admitted js 
mine; but he has been induced by a tricky lawyer to recop. 
sider his admission, and subject_me to heavy expense to defend 
my rights in court, Does the law of forgiveness require one 
to forgive in such a case, without any admission of wrong or 
evidence of contrition on the part of our persecutors ? 


Forgiveness is of the spirit, rather than of the act and 
the word. .We must be ready to forgive from the start, 
event though we may not have the opportunity to express 
and evidence our forgiveness. Jesus did not wait for his 
murderers to regret their crime, and to ask pardor for 
it, before he prayed his Father to forgive them, And 
unless forgiveness had been in his heart toward them, 
he could not have prayed for it in their behalf. A for- 
giving spirit, however, does not necessarily include an 
acceptance of wrong acts as right ones, One who for- 
gives another who wrongs him, may still, in a spirit of 
love, resist the pressure of wrong endeavors against him. 

This is a truth that has been often emphasized in these 
pages. And just at this time there comes this testimony, 
from a grateful reader in Utah, to the value of sugges- 
tions in this very line: 


Allow mé to be one of those who gladly say “ Thank you,” 
for the kindly, helpful words found every week in the editorial 
articles of your excellent paper. A few lines in a February 
number showed me my duty so plainly that I was enabled to 
say “ Forgive” to one whom I had wronged, but who, I felt, 
had wronged me far more. A recent article, “‘ What it Costs 
to Pray,” I have read many times. It cost me a long, bitter 
struggle to make a complete surrender of my will; but the jey 
which is thine bevatse of this strrenitier ¢atmot be told. 


It were well for every follower of Jesus to manifest 
this spirit of Jesus; for he says explicitly: “If ye for- 
give men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” Be- 
ware lest an unrepentant evil-doer deprive you of the 
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The Saviour’s Good-by. 


A Paraphrase. 
By Clifford Lanier. 


ITHIN my Father’s house all mansions are ; 
Where I abide there’shall ye also dwell :— 
Transcending cloud and sea and earth and star, 
To comfort you the Spirit comes afar. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
o> 


Books and Primitive Writing. 
By Frances Mahaffy. 


OOKS store for us the recorded thought of mankind. 
When we take’ book-in hand, and sit down withit 
as a companion, we enter into the inner life of the 

writer. Perhaps that writer lived in distant ages, in a 
mote lands, among scenes and modes of thought que 
different from those which surround us; and we live, for 
the time, with the dead writer, and are influenced by »'s 
long-vanished mind. And by this means, those whos 
lives are narrow or unhappy may enter into the greates, 
the widest, and best things of life, and thus enlarge #”4 
purify their sympathies. ‘ 
This aspect of books is the greatest and most unlimited 
thing that touches our minds in this world,—the expr 
sion of human thought. But it is plain that this great 
subject is too large to.be dealt with in the few momen 
which I can now occupy, and I will choose a narrow’ 
but vet, I hope, an interesting subject. Books, like oor 
selyes, huve two parts,—a body, and a spirit, and of the 
}' 
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| Ithink I may be able to tell you some things of interest 


concerning the bodies of books. And even of this out- 
ward part, let us always think with affection and wonder; 
for a book, as you take it now and read it, well printed 
on paper, and sold for a few pence, perhaps, is the result 
of the most astonishing efforts of the human mind, ap- 
plied to this subject and worked for this result, for cer- 
tainly more than eight thousand years, 

There are two parts in the body of a book to be con- 
sidered,—the writing, and the material it is written on. 
Let us begin with the writing. All savage people seem 
to make pictures. Among the strange and enormously 
ancient remains of the savages who once inhabited 
Europe, have been found pieces of bone with drawings 
scratched on them, representing hunts of great animals no 
longer existing on earth, huge mammoths, also of ani- 
mals no longer living in those places where the drawings 
were found,—such as the reindeer, found on a bone in 
central France, telling us of an age long gone, when 
Europe was covered with ice, as Lapland is now. These 
drawings were only pictures, and meant nothing more; 
they were the work of savage men, who had no property, 
and needed no landmarks ; who wandered about, and ate 
what they killed in the chase, or the berries and roots of 
the earth. 

But, after long ages, they began to settle, and to own 
land and till it; and then they felt a need for landmarks, 
and the usual thing, chosen as being most lasting, was 
some mark on a rock or stone. This kind of mark, or 
record-picture on rocks, can still be seen in many places 
in the far islands of the Pacific, in Australia, Siberia, 
Peru, and Arabia. In some of these places, the ancient 
men seem to have made no further progress, and -vé have 
no other record of their forgotten lives. But with other 
races it was different, and this first step was followed by 
a long course of effort and success. 

Let us think now what was the want which men felt 
and which they strove to satisfy. It was, I think, the 
art of recording events, and of sending messages; in 
other words, they wanted the means of conveying infor- 
mation to those distant in space or in time. 

I have before me now, and wish I could represent here, 
a facsimile of a message sent by some red Indian sav- 
ages, in 1849, to the President of the United States. 
Seven chiefs, represented by the beasts from which they 
took their names, joined heart. and eye by lines to4ndi- 
cate their unanimity,are seen actually on their way to 
the president. Four lakes in the background indicate 
the territory, which was the subject of their mission. A 
writing of this kind is called an “ ideogram,” and still 
we may note survivals among things of daily use. The 
Roman numerals—I, II, III, IV; V, ete.—represent 
the ancient system of counting by the fingers, V stand- 
ing for the hand held up with the space between the 
fingers and thumb; X for two hands, or twice V. The 
face of a-clock represents the circuit of the sun in the 
heaven,—more correctly when, as in some countries, the 
twenty-four hours are counted on the dial. The marks 
for the moon’s quarters, in our almanacs, are ideograms, 

But even when the means of communicating with 
others was so far reached, it was still but a very incomplete 
method, and men struggled for ages for some means of 
making, as it were, a picture of their words, not of their 
ideas. We cannot tell what‘time had passed when, at 
last, some wonderful, nameless genius thought out a new 
method. His immortal idea was that, if he could write 
sounds, he could represent, not only what could be seen 
with the eye, but all that could be described and heard 
with the ear in speech. It is impossible to tell the enor- 
mous importance of this discovery, which made the prog- 
ress of the human race possible. If we set aside the 
invention of speech, which is so wonderful that it is 
Usually regarded as a ready-made gift of God, this inven- 
tion of writing was#the most wonderful and fruitful that 
ever was made, ’ 

Writing was, by early nations, regarded as a sacred and 
divine thing. The Egyptians called the discoverer of 
Phonetic writing the god Thoth, and it was for ages in the 
hands of the priests. All these first steps to writing are 
found in Egypt, that mysterious country where there is 
found no beginning of anything, and yet where every- 
thing seems to have begun. 

There may now be seen at Oxford a tablet erected by 
King Sent, of Egypt, with an inscription in memory of 
his grandson, wifo died, probably, 5000 before the birth 
o Christ; and the writing is such as to show that behind 
tlay a past of almost inconceivable remoteness. The 
name given to early Egyptian writing is “ hieroglyphic,” 
or sacred carving. It was chiefly written on stone, or, at 

‘, other materials have perished. 
he next step madein writing was not entirely the work 
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of Egypt. A new anda very wonderful and interesting 
people now appear, the Pheuicians, of whom I must give 
some account. Inthe tenth chapter of Genesis, among the 
children of Hem are named “ Phut and Canaan.” These 
were the Pheenicians, a race apparently from the earliest 
times settled on a narrow strip of the shore of Palestine, 
with the cities of Tyre and Sidon as their capitals. They 
owned but little land, their dominion was on the broad 
seas, and they alone appear to have sailed in ancient 
days beyond the Mediterranean shores. They claimed an 
antiquity of thirty thousand years, but do not appear in 
history till a compuratively late time; and no great 
buildings like those of Egypt remain to tell of their 
works and ways. 

But they have left us a monument that will last as 
long as the human race, as long as the world shall en- 
dure. That monument is the alphabet. The word 
“alphabet” is Phonician, or Hebrew, and means only 
A. B., thus revealing is origin. ‘Alpha,” or “Aleph,” 


signifies an ox; the original form, 7.4 , was meant for 


an ox’s head, “ Beta,” or “‘ Beth,” was a house, or rather 


tent, M. The letter M has a curious history in it. In 
the language of ancient Egypt, which was spoken on the 
banks of the Nile two thousend years before Moses was 
born, the ow! was called ‘“ Mulak,” and is common in 
pictare-writings, looking like the horned owl of to-day. 
When, in after ages, the sound-writing was used, the 
picture of this owl was continued for the sound “ Mu,” 
the first syllable of its name, and finally it grew into the 
letter M, in which we may still trace the ears and beak 
of the little owl that flitted through the dusk of Egypt 
six thousand years ago. If the Phoenicians did not 
invent this system, by which all the thinking of the 
world can be put into some score of small, easily-drawn 
signs, they certainly transmitted it from Egypt to the 
rest of the world. This was recorded by the ancient 
writers of Greece, and modern researches go to prove it 
true. The Greeks, having received twenty-eight con- 
sonants from the Pheenicians, handed them ,on to the 
Romans, who, with their practical minds, dropped the 
names of the letters, and called them by their sounds, or 
values in speech; then, by means of their universal 
dominion, spread the knowledge of letters to the rest 
of Europe, and the spread of Christianity was helped, 
and itself confirmed the possession of this wonderful 
hard-won and dearly-prized invention to man forever, 

There have probably been four other distinct systems 
of writing, in China, Assyria, Mexico, and Yucatan. 
The Chinese alphabet has seven thousand signs, and takes 
twenty-five years to learn, So we have good reason to 
think gratefully of the Phenicians and their alphabet. 

Sutton, Ireland. 
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The Sea Bubble. 
By John B. Tabb. 


EA; a babble though I be, 
Love, O man, that fashioned thee 
Of the dast, created me 
Not of earth, but of the sea: 
Kindred blossoms then are we— 
Time-blvoms on eteruity. 


Ellicott City, Md, 
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Duty and Art of Preaching 
to Children. 


By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


tise church needs children more than it knows. The 
service that has no place for readings, or pray- 
ers, or hymns, or sermons, that children can ap- 
preciate, is a service that fails in its appeal to grown 
people. It lacks the dew of divine youth, the childlike- 
ness of the mind of Christ. 

Many a Sunday service is suffering from stiffness in the 
joints. Its frame is dry, its bones are limey, its blood is 
pale, its voice feeble. Like the old and stricken King 
David, it is covered with clothes, but has no heat. It 
needs a child in its bosom to warm it. 

Once a year is not enough. The church must know 
the constant presence of children. It will cost, but it 
will count, It will mean work for the preacher, and 
often inconvenience to the people. Children in church 
are “an acquired taste” to many, but a tremendous ac- 
quisition in vitality, an infusion of red blood. 

If ministers would study this matter,—the place of 
children in the Old Testament church, the meaning of 
the boy Jesus “ in his Father’s house,” the gospel of his 
arms outstretched to children, his insistent ideal of child- 
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likeness, the ringing hosannas in the temple, the test 
and behest of love, “ Feed my lambs,”—and would think 
how far removed our church services are from their evi- 
dent divine intention in this respect, how “ grown-up” 
in their spirit, how devoid of the first appeal to the 
young heart, there certainly would be, in ministerial 
eyes, a timeliness in such books as have of late been 
coming before the public, and a demand for them now 
too little felt. 

As these books throw much light on the way to jus- 
tify our bringing children to church, let us look at a 
few of them. It is not a question of method; that will 
take care of itself. Life will see to organization. It is 
a question of conviction and earnest work. Five-minute 
sermons every Sunday or every other Sunday; the 
whole service given to children once a month or two 
months; a frequent object-lesson, or theme, simply treated 
for five or ten minutes for the children, expanded for 
the remaining time in different treatment for older 
people ; an intentional simplifying of a certain point ina 
scrmon, brought within the range of a child’s comprehen- 
sion, and to the point of a child’s conscience; invariable 
petition for children in some of the prayers; selection of 
hymns they know, and can be urged to join in singing; 
participation in the offerings,—in these and many an- 
other way can the will be carried out if it is willed, 
Children will appreciate and respond. This is abund- 
antly proved. Grown people will enjoy it; some, of 
course, coming to enjoy it later than others; but that is 
their own fault, They are the kind of people children 
do not like, and that cuts close to the criminal classes. 

But the preacher will gain the most. To face and 
master the problem of interesting children, will be to find 
the secret of interesting everybody. He will learn how 
to get attention without asking for it. The dry bones of 
his sermons will be hidden in warm, glowing flesh. He 
will abjure the abstract. He will embody and illumine 
truth. His illustrations will seize the senses, ‘The 
light of the body in the eye;” people will see as well as 
hear. Vivacity and vitality will characterize his utter- 
ance. His sentences will have biting edges, and not be 
cursed with a bur-wheel finish. He will not preach so 
that he can be understood, but so that he cannot be 
misunderstood. He will speak the language of his 
hearers, reading the leason of the Incarnation here,—as 
everywhere,—of the divine Spirit in a human body, the 
Word of God joining himself, not to the seed of angels, 
but the seed of Abraham. So he will voice God’s mes- 
sage, not in the tongue of the seminary or the study, but 
of childhood, of the common people; and he will be 
heard gladly. 

Every demand that preaching to children makes on a 
man will help the whole of his preaching. ‘Simplicity 
and godly sincerity” are the essentials; intelligibility 
and earnestness, a good aim and a good arm. Find 
them, show them, putting the divine message in living, 
human speech, and a man can hold children and help 
children,—a fortiori, any one. 

If a preacher doubts his ability to do this, let him 
read the Preface of the Rev. William Armstrong’s “ Five- 
Minute Sermons to Children.” He was sure of his 
inability, but tried, and found capability instead. His 
style of writing in the Preface, not intended for children, 
shows plainly the good reacting effect of the work that 
was intended for children. The book contains a hundred 
five-minute talks, though many of them are not more 
than three minutes long. They are plain, pointed, prac- 
tical. They will not discourage a preacher, but will 
make him feel that he can do something of the kind if 
he cries; They will give him many suggestions and 
illustrations. 

** Five- Minute Object-Sermons to Children ” is another 
book by the Rev. Dr. Sylvanus Stall. It begins with an 
introductory essay, which is a capital treatment of the 
whole question of children in church, and well worth the 
cost of the book. He defends the use of natural and 
familiar objects as themes, citing the more or less fully 
expanded parables of the Lord based on wheat, flowers, 
pearls, birds, trees, sheep, an old garment, salt. Some of 
Dr, Stall’s themes are: “ A Worm in an Apple,” illus- 
trating “ Sin in the Heart; ”’ “ Ropes,—Habits, and How 
they Become Strong;” “Coal and Wood,—Jesus the 
Source of Spiritual Light and Warmth.” These texts 
can be literally and actually handled in the pulpit, and 
“ borrow their interest from the eye” as well as the mind, 
His treatment is full of information, showing fine and 
full knowledge of nature and human nature. The appli- 
cations of the sermons, however, need strength and sharp- 
ness. The erack of his whip is too faint for the length 
of the lash. It he seems to lack the pressure of great 
earnestness in bringimg howe the truth, he never fails 
















































































in interest and instruction. His emphasis of the mat- 
ter of addressing children as “little men and women,” 
“young friends,” “little disciples,” and the like, and 
never calling them “children,” is hardly as important 
as he makes it. There is little need of labeling and 
specifying. Children will always take what they like, 

“The Children’s Pew,” of the Rev. J. Reid Howett, 
is a book that betrays a born preacher to children. He 
sees with a child’s eyes, and uses a child’s language,— 
childlike without being childish. Ovcasional expressions 
are too familiar, verging upon slang. His plans are 
bright, and untwist naturally and easily into their sepa- 
rate strands. He is full of genial feeling and bright- 
ness, and mightily in earnest. The pages show, by their 
punctuation, a style much diversified, Many of the 
sermons are models, The book is well worth any minis- 
ter’s study. It will stimulate in more ways than one. 

What is wanted is, not so much more books like these, 
as more preachers to read them, and go their way to do 
the best they can along the same line. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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At Eventide. 
By Walter Le Roy Fogg. 


HEN the towers of the eventide 
W Softly threw 
Their shadows over Sunset Land, 
And south winds blew 
A gentle spray along the strand,— 
She drogped and died ; 
And long I wept, to think 
She nevermore might see the skies 
Of pearl and pink, 
Nor the snowy sails that rise 
From the shining brink 
Of sunset seas, 
Which send sweet song along the nearer leas, 


Now the shadows of the eventide 
Swiftly throw 
Their coldness over wave and land, 
And north winds blow 
The seething surge far up the strand; 
And by her side, 
With grateful heart [ think,— 
She cannot see these lowering skies 
Of lead, nor shrink 
From the storm that fiercely flies 
Along the brink 
Of shadowed seas, 
And harshly heaps the snow around my knees, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
C73 


Little and Much. 


By Alice Hamilton Rich. 


NE morning, I was taking a few moments’ leisure in 
that haven of rest familiarly called in the house- 
hold “ grandma’s room,” when I heard the rush 

of eager feet up the stairway, and the usual call, on return 
from school, ‘‘Where’s mama?” 

Opening the door, my little six-year-old came in, and 
I saw by her flushed face something unusual had occurred. 

She said, ‘‘ Mama, please come in the other room,” I 
followed her into my own room, which I try to make as 
mvch an “inn of rest” to the children as mother’s is to 
me, when the child burst into a tempest of tears; no 
other word than “tempest” expresses the violence of 
her sobs. 

I tried in all usual ways to comfort her, and enable 
her to control herself enough to tell me the cause of her 
grief, but in vain. She sat in her little chair, “ refusing 
to be comforted.” 

She had entered the public schools but a few months 
before, at her own urgent request, being lonely without 
her elder brother and sister. She was considerably 
younger than the others had been when they entered, 
and there had been some doubt in the minds of her 
parents as to tlie advisability of her doing so, 80 young. 
Having already taken the kindergarten course in a pri- 
vate kindergarten, and the lowest primary being largely 
a continuation of kindergarten methods, her father and 
I had consented 46 have her make the experiment. In- 
terested friends had suggested private schools, saying the 
child would meet all sorts of children, and be under un- 
fortunate influences ; in fact, using all those arguments 
usually made by those who are not in sympathy with 
public schools. 

Being myself a devoted adherent to our system of 
public schools, my own experience as a teacher baving 
proved to my satisfaction that not all the children of 


parents who provide private schools for their children 
are more likely to influence for good other children than 
those usually found in these schools, I had favored the 
public schools, That the arguments used against public, 
schools had not been without effect, will be shown by. 
the fact that I was thoroughly frightened when, after 
much coaxing, my little girl said, “It is too bad to tell 
you,” . 

There rose in my mind, as it is said to do in drowning 
persons, al] the stories I had heard of the evil working 
of public schools, as well as my own obstinacy in regard 
to the matter, and I really felt faint at the thought that 
some terrible experience had come to my baby through 
my mistake. 

Tenderly explaining to the child that there never could 
be anything too bad to tell mother, at last she lifted her 
eyes to mine, as if to read my very thoughts, and said: 
“ Mama, I have broken something at Hinch’s.” 

My own relief at the words can only be understood by 
a mother, to whom the payment of money, however she 
might be called upon to deny herself to obtain money 
for the purpose, is not to be compared for a moment to 
either premature knowledge of evil or actual wrong done 
by a child in consequence of evil companions, It was 
difficult to keep the relief from being too apparent, To 
the child, this was a matter of great moment, and as 
such I felt I must regard it, 

To understand the matter, I will say that “ Hinch’s” 
was a little store where were kept school supplies, and, 
tc the regret of parents and teachers, everything in- 
genuity could devise to take the pennies of the children, 
—wonderful whistles, penny draws, candy canes, and 
chocolate creams in forms of mice and cigars. My little 
girl had gone to Hinch’s with somie other children, and 
had broken something. I supposed, from what shé told 
me, it was the Jarge glass in the show-case, and I pre- 
sumed it would cost considerable to repair the damage ; 
but this could be estimated on a money basis, while the 
loss I feared would have been incomparable. siahits 

As I comforted the litule one, telling her mama could 
make it right, she took heart so she could answer ques- 
tions. 

“Did Mr. Hinch scold you?” 

No,” said the child. 

“Did he send word to have it paid for?” 

Again she said “No; but mama, will you go right off 
and see him?” 

Giving her the desired promise, the now happy child 
went with me to dinner; and as soon as possible after- 
ward I took her to school, while I went to the store to 
ascertain the extent of the injury to the show-case, 

Upon inquiring, Mr. Hinch showed me the break, 
which was a single small pane of glass, of little value ; 
and he said, “‘ Was it your little girl?” 

It seems the child was leaning against some little 
boxes of nuts, which were shown through glass, and 
pressed het knee against them, breaking the glass; and 
Mr. Hinch said he called to her as she ran out, fear- 
ing she had cut her knee, and the broken glass would 
harm her. 

Again worried at the new thought of physical harm, I 
went to the school-yard; and the child came running to 
me, saying, “Is it all right, mama?” and, upon assur- 
ance that it was, I examined the poor little bruised knee, 
—serious in my mind, but of no consequence in com- 
parison with what the child thought was “too bad to 
tell.” So true is it that; no less with a child than man 
or woman, physical pain is not to be compared with 
mental or spiritual suffering! When I wanted her to 
come home and have the knee bound up, she only 
laughed, as if too happy to be able to express herself: 
“This doesn’t hurt much. I am so glad I told you.” 

Mothers, does this seem a long story,—a “ much ado 
about nothing”? It was a good lesson to me, and it 
gave an opportunity to show my child that there could 
be nothing “‘ too bad to tell mama.” : 

The child had not been forbidden going to Hinch’s, 
and thought no harm of going with a friend; but it was 
a long time before she was willing to go again, even on 
an errand, and she learned to be more careful while ina 
store; but of greater value the lesson learned to come at 
once to mama and tell the exact truth, It seems she 
had been advised to say nothing about it, and mama 
would not know. 

Some time afterward, she came to me with these words, 
“ Mama, I heard sometlting to-day which is too bad to 
fell any one but mama!” And the child was correct in 
her estimate of the “too bad to tell.” While regretting 
that to so young a child should come a knowledge of 
evil, I was thankful she brought it to me. 

As parents, we need to take great care not to show 
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ourselves so shocked by the evil that our children will 
not bring everything they see and hear that is Wrong to | 
us, I have known this mistake to be made. A 
comes to his father or mother and tells of an oath, or ay 
impure expression, used by another; and the parent, 
shocked by the words, quoted though they be, says, 
“‘ Never let me hear such words from your lips again |” 
and very likely they never will. But the boy will hear, 
not only the same, but even worse; and, forbidden t 
talk of them to his parents, he is in great danger of | 
learning to use like language himself. And whose 
the greater blame,—the hoy’s, or his parents’ ? 

We need also to remember, as in the case of the broken 
glass, a matter in itself may be of great importance to the 
child, while much less serious to us, and thus take care to 
make neither too little nor too much of those thing, 
which concern our children. 

Minneapolis, Minn, 
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A Suggestion for Large Classes. 
By Helen A. Hawley. 


I" the Sunday-school-of my own church, there was, , 
few years ago, a somewhat remarkable class — 
remarkable, since a class of from forty to fifty young 
men, collected in a village of about seven thousand in- 
habitants, is not often to be seen. 

The only available place wherein to bestow this class, 
was a corner of the Sunday-school room, where perhaps 
thirty-five could be crowded in. What should be done 
with the remainder? If they took even the seats nearest 
the corner, the teacher’s voice must be raised enough to 
disturb the rest of the school. There was a strong esprit 
de corps. The class refused to be divided ; it was not 
wise to press that question then. , 

The. teacher—a gentleman—hit upon this plan. He 
asked me to become his assistant teacher, and I con- 
sented, Each Sunday he read off the list of those who 
were to be my class for the day,—ten to twelve in nun- 
ber. Each Sunday I had a different set, until T had gone 
the round of the entire class. It took about a month, 
then we began over again. 

As teachers, we talked over the needs of our young 
men, and the methods,best adapted to them. ‘The plan 
worked admirably ; indeed, it gave the stimulus of variety, 
and we felt confident several were held in Sunday-school 
for that reason. 

This continued during a long time, until the changes 
incident to occupations in a manufacturing town brought 
the class down to about twenty-five, when, with consent 
of our pupils, we divided it between us, and settled once 
more to the usual order of Sunday-school work. 


Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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The Fire in the Woods. 
By the Rev. E. A. Rand. 


HE smoke is getting thicker,” said Harry Morton, 
boy of thirteen, looking up to a threatening cloud 
of smoke rolling heavily across the sky. 

He.stood alone in the road before the house of his 
grandfather, Jotham Morton, whom he was visiting 
He watched that threatening smoke, and reflected: 
“Grandfather has taken a load of valuables, as he called 
them, over to Aunt Nabby’s, where grandmother is visi 
ing. He thought the fire might come this way. He* 
coming back for me and some more things soon. | told 
him I wanted to stay here, and help him load up ne 
time.” 

Harry was one of those big-hearted, wanting-to-help 
boys, never too proud to carry a tin pail in the stree's 
fetch a bundle. from the stores, He had this love 
spirit,—that to do anything for those at home w#* 
privilege. He now wanted to help his grandfather load 
up the old red market-wagon at the next trip. 

‘In the meantime, while I am waiting, I—I will jus 
run over to Uncle Ben’s, I—I don’t know but ! ought 
to take a stand before him,” thought Harry. 

Uncle Ben was Grandfather Morton’s brother, » 
maker, who seemed to take special pains, when 
was about, to say some irreverent, unfair thing 
religion. Hurry was a wide-awake Sunday-schoo! 
—and what is the good of any other kind when it 0 
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ip real work for the school? Grindfather Morton’s 


prother knew of Harry’s interest, and took an unkind 
advantage of it. 

Harry had been saying to himself often, “ Now, I 
ought to be right plain with Uncle Ben, and take a 
square out-and-out stand before him.” 

On his way to the shop, this morning of the smoky 
sky, he said, resolutely : 

“T’}l take a stand, to-day.” 

“Tap, tap, tap!” was the sound issuing from a little 
coop, behind whose green door Uncle Ben made and 
mended shoes. For miles, people would bring him their 
footwear to cobble. He was Jotham Morton’s only 
neighbor out on the “ back road.” Uncle Ben was alone 
in the world, and his brother wanted him to live under 
the farmhouse roof, but he had some sort of “a grudge 
agin Jotham,” as Uncle Ben put it, and, when the sun 
went down, he would climb up a short stairway to a little 
chamber over his shop, 

“Uncle Ben, the smoke is growing thicker,” said 
Harry, entering the old shoemaker’s shop. “Grandpa 
thinks the fire may come this way, and he has been car- 
rying off some things to Aunt Nabby’s.” 

“ Has he lugged off yer grandma?” 

“She is there already,—been making a visit. Why, 
Uncle Ben, it’s so smoky you can hardly see down the 
road to the orchard.” 

“ Yer grandfather lugged off his well in the yard?” 

“ Why, no!” 

“T’'m safe, long as that well is there.” 

“Tap, tap, tap,” went Uncle Ben’s hammer. 

Then the owner of the hammer spoke again : 

“Seems to me you pious folks are dreadful skittish 
’bout these things like a leetle fire. Stay cool, I say.” 

“ Pious folks?” asked Harry, determined to make the 
old shoe-shop an arena, and stand up boldly as a cham- 
pion for the right, boy of thirteen though he might 
only be, 

“Oh, I mean them a-holdin’ up the Bible, and sich 
like.” 

“The Bible isa good book,” said the champion, stoutly. 

“Oh, I can git along without it. Thisreadin’ it every 
day,—what does it ’mount to? I s’pose my brother Jo- 
tham would read his Bible, though the fire was comin’, 
and jest singe his hair off.” 

“You— you may get yours singed off without reading 
it,” thought Harry, but he did not say it. 

Suddenly Uncle Ben laughed. ° 

“ Now, you may think I’ll get my hair singed off with- 
out readin’ it. Ha-ha!” 

“ Well, that thought did come into my head.” 

“You don’t say! Ha-ha-ha!” here Uncle Ben 
laughed again. “I’ve heard of sich things,—one person 
thinkin’ suthin’, and another person ketchin’ it, like 
measles,” 

Uncle Ben was now in a good humor, and he and 
Harry talked freely. The champion did not come up 
out of the arena, but he dropped a certain kind of stiff 
way, like David giving up Goliath’s armor, and fighting 
in a very simple fashion. 

“Uncle Ben, I’m only a boy, and I don’t b’lieve I’m 
pious; but I think the Bible is a good book, and it helps 
people when we read it, and it sort of stands by us.” 

“Stands by us? Harry, I’d gin more for the old 
trunk as a stand-by, what’s down in Meader River, than 
for all your Bible-readin’s. When we boys went in 
swimmin’, we would hold on to it to keep us from slidin’ 
toward ‘ Deep Hole,’ jest beyond it.” 

“ How came the trunk there? ” 

“Oh, Meader River is a made river. When they put 
4 dam in, on account of the fact’ries, you see, that flowed 
all the fields back, and went all round this trunk left 
standin’ in a pastur’, How my brother Jim and me 
would hold on to that ‘stand-by’ !” 

“Jim? Was he the one that died, and died saying a 
Bible verse, and he said it because it held him up? 
Grandfather told me about it.” 

David, when he said that, uttered it without special 
thought. He did not know that he had put some 
pebbles into his sling, and then sent them against Go- 
listh. This Goliath looked and acted very much as if 
behad been struck in a tender place. He nodded his 
rae his eyes filled with tears, and he said, in broken 

Ords : 

“J-J-Jim and— me—slept — together—in a—leetle 
trundle-bed—under—the roof.” . 

The old shoemaker wiped his eyes. He changed the 
mbject quickly, ' 

You want to take dinner with me?” 

: I should like to, ever so much. I'll go overt and see 
if grandiather has come, and wants me to help.” 
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How the smoke had thickened everywhere while 
David had been fighting that battle with Goliath ! 

When the farmhouse was reached, Harry found a slip 
of paper tacked to the back door, and it said: “ Harry, 
I’ve taken another load of things, and- will try to be back 
in an hour. If anything happens while I am gone, put 
for Meadow River.” 

“* Happens’! ‘anything happens’!” thought Harry, 
with a shiver, though it was a hot subject. 

It “happened” when Harry was helping Uncle Ben 
get dinner in a little cook-house next to the shop. 
Harry chanced to go back of the cook-house to hunt up 
a wood-pile. Looking along the road, he saw a line 
of scarlet flame wriggling like a snake across the narrow 
way. 

“Oh, Uncle Ben!” he cried, rushing back. 
is here?” 

“Whar? whar?” 

“Up there! See:” cried Harry, pointing up the 
road. 

“Let’s go to Meader River, Harry. Fire won’t burn 
water, and when it goes by us, we can come back easy. 
I'll jest pack up a few things, though I don’t believe the 
fire will really git here. Still, I’ll keep on the safe side.” 

Off they went, Uncle Ben panting away as he lugged 
along a basket. 

Reaching the farmhouse, Harry went to the back door. 
There was another message on a slip of paper: “ Harry, 
I have come back, but not to get a load so much as to 
tell you, if round here, to hurry off at once. The fire is 
after us, and I don’t go the way I came on account of 
the fire. I don’t know where you are. People tell me 
Uncle Ben went to market to-day, so you are not there; 
and my brother is safe, or I’d go after him. Run!” 

“T'm obliged to him for thinkin’ of Uncle Ben. Some- 
body told him wrong. Come; we’ll be all right at the 
river, Harry,” said Uncle Ben. 

A dense volume of smoke hung upon the river, reach- 
ing from the forest on one side to that on the other. 

“* We'll be safe here,” said the older of the fugitives, 
dropping his basket by the river’s bank. 

“ Hark!” cried Harry. “ Do you hear that crackling 
and roaring?” 

** Boy, the fire is on us!” 

Soon they were wading into the river. Big folds of 
smoke came out of the great forest, and stretched across 
the valley of Meadow River. Now and then this dense 
curtain lifted, and the flames could be seen darting amid 
the trees, their long, fiery tongues licking up everything 
like a leaf or a twig. 

It grew hotter. 

“We will go furder,—out to the trunk,” said Uncle 
Ben, splashing through the water. 

He grasped the trunk, and Harry stood by him. 

“ This—is—bad ! “ Wasn’t lookin’ for this,” said 
Uncle Ben. “ Holdontome. Whew-w-w! - This sthoke 
jes’ fills my eyes.” 

“ Well, the fire can’t burn water, Uncle Ben.” 

“No; but we ain’t water. That fireissavage. Wants 
to lick us right out of the water.” 

“ This where you and Jim used to hold on?” 

“The very place. But ain’t this awful? The flames 
came ’mazin’ quick, It jes’ ran for us.” 

There was silence. Then Uncle Ben broke it. 

“ Harry, can’t you say suthin’?” 

“Say what, sir?” . 

“T heard about it,—that Scriptur you got off at a 
Sunday-school concert the other Sunday night.” 

“Oh! The Forty-sixth Psalm? Well!” 

Harry began to repeat those beautiful assurances : 

“God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble.” 


* The fire 


What aacene! A man clinging to an old tree-trunk 
in Meadow River, a boy clinging to the man, the fire 
darting out from the woods, and shooting scarlet tongues 
at the two refugees. 

After awhile there burst from Uncle Ben’s mouth : 

“Oh, thank God! I felt a drop of rain then!” 

Harry was not surprised so much at the rain as at that 
devout cry, “ Thank God!” 

Yes, the rain had come. It swept down fiercely. 
Finally, there crept a man and a boy to the farmhouse, 
which the fire had left, after all, untouched. 

“My shop has gone, I know. Guess I'll stop here, 
and accept Brother Jotham’s invitation. Say that psalm 
agin, Harry.” 

Harry repeated the beautiful words once more. 

“It comes to me now, Harry. My brother Jim used 
to say that. Guess I'll tie up to that. It’s a good 
stand-by.” 

He thought of the trunk in Meadow River, of the 


TIMES 


fierce, wild flames, and in his heart purposed to begin a 
new life of prayer. When night came, he went to sleep 
humbly, as in the days when two tired boys used to pull 
out an old trundle-bed, and gratefully crawl into it. 


Watertown, Mass. 


“College Town” Sunday-Schools. 


So of the Sunday-schools of “ college towns” are 
asking, at this time of the year, what they can doin 
inviting and holding the friendship of students who 
come from distant homes to live in those towns the greater 
part of the year. This method aims to give to the 
student the companionships, encouragements, and re- 
straints of a Sunday-school, besides assuring to him ays-| 
tematic Bible study on its practical side; and it supposes 
that the Sunday-school will find in the enthusiasm of 
the student-mind new sources of strength and service. 
In a wider sense, this applies also to the many towns 
where there are boys’ or girls’ boarding-schools, whether 
city or village. What is the duty and pleasure of the 
Sunday-schools of such towns régarding these thousands 
of boys and girls who are away from home? Is there 
2n opportunity for Sunday-school and boarding-school 
to co-operate, for a common end and a mutual benefit? 
More than one superintendent is asking these questions, 
The principle may be illustrated by the following 
letter, sent as a printed leaflet, to the Sunday-school 
superintendents of neighboring towns by Mr. F. W. 
Wallis, the teacher of the young men’s Bible class in 
the Plymouth Congregational Sunday-school, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and it shows that he is looking out for 
students not only, but all young men. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 0.000000 cesses , 189... 


COREE EEEe POTEET TO OOEOEEE FEEEEE OEE EEEEED HH EEEOEES 


Plymouth Congregational Sunday-school is stirring in 
behalf of the young men, and we write to secure your co-opera- 
tion. The tendency of the young man is cityward, both to 
secure a more liberal education, and to improve his worldly 
condition ; and we should nct shut our eyes to the fact, but 
rather use our knowledge of it, to inform ourselves how we may 
help in his welfare. 

It is not always, but often, the case, that such an one, leaving 
home, where he has been surrounded by religious influences, the 
church and Sunday-school, fails at once to connect himself 
with any body of Christians, or to attend regularly any place 
of wotship, where such influences may again be exerted in his 
behalf. 

It is to bridge over this critical time in the young man’s life 
that we ask your co-operation. Are there those in your con- 
gregation who are planning to take up their residence, even for 
a season, in Columbus? Tell them of this request, and of our 
desire to assist them. If possible, send us the names, intended 
occupation, and where we could find them. Tell them, also, 
where to find us. Plymouth Church is situated in the northern 
part of the city, on West Fourth Avenue, near High,—the 
principal street, Weare near the Ohio State University, and 
several of the members of the Young Men’s Bible Class, in 
whose behalf this is expressly written, are students in this in- 
stitution. The Ohio Medical University is also not far distant, 
south of us, Will not the education be all the more complete 
if they gather with us Sunday by Sunday to study God’s word? 
Again we bespeak your co-operation. Keep this in mind, and 
as, at different times, any such one shall leave you to come 
hither, remember our request, and act upon it. 

F. W. WALL, 
Teacher Young Men’s Bible Class, 
1350 Dennison Ave., 
To whom address all communications. 
ALEXANDER MILNE, L. N. CONARD, 
Pastor Plymouth Church. Supt. Plymouth Sunday-school, 


In showing attention to such new-comers, a small card 
of invitation is used, in this form: 

WE WANT YOU 39" 

YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 
OF 
PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
If you are not connected with any Sunday-school. 
ScHOOL Session : Every Sunday morning 9.30 to 10.45, sun time, 
West Fourth Avenue, near High Street. 


On the back of tae card there are blanks for name, 
residence, and date, under this form of application: “I 
desire to become a member of the class, and will en- 
deavor ty be regular in my attendance,” ; 
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LESSON: HELPS 


Lesson Calendar. 
Fourth Quarter, 1894. 


1, October 7.—Jesus at Nazareth... eevee 
2. October 14.—The Drenght or Fishes. 
3, October 21.—A Sabbath in Capernaum 
4. October %3.—A Paralytic Healed Mark 2; 1-12 
5. November 4.—Jesus Lord of the Sabbath Mark 2 : 23-28 and 3: 1-5. 
6 November 11.—The Twelve Chosen..........-cceseneseeaneree -- Mark 3: 619 
7. November 18,—The Sermon on the Mount. 
&, November 25.—Opposition to Christ. 
@ December 2—Christ’s Testimony to John. 
10. December 9.—Christ Teaching by Parables 
11. December 16.—The Twelve Sent Forth Matt, 10 : 5-16 
12. December 23,—The Prince Of POaee,....c----syereenereeeeeenennened ills 9 57 


18. December #,—Review,. 
Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


——— ‘ 
. Study 16—The New Beginning 
in Capernaum. 


.-- Laake 41 16-30 
Luke GS: -0t 








I. Review. 

* Gall to mind Jesus’ rejection by the religious leaders in 
Jiidea, and his subsequent withdrawal from their jealous 
scrutiny ; the weloome he found in Samaria; and his recep- 
tion in Galilee, as instanced in the cases of the nobleman and 
the Nazarenes. He had thus learned that “his own” would 
not admit his claim to be Messiah. The removal to Caper 
naum introduces us to a new period in his ministry, 


Tl. BreuicaAt, Marerrar.—Matthew 4: 17-22; Mark 1 ; 14 
20; Luke 4: 14f., 5; 1-11, 

Jesus’ public ministry, as reported in the first three Gos- 
pels, opened with a preaching of repentance, which attracted 
wide attention (Matt. 4:17; Mark 1; 15; Luke 4: 14f). 
Observe the connection of this work with the removal to 
Capernaum (Matt. 4: 13-17), and recall what we have already 
noticed of the similarity between Jesus’ reception at Cana 
and Nazareth and his Judean experiences (see Study XV, 
Summary). Note also the connection of this new work with 
the imprisonment of John (Matt. 4: 12; Mark 1; 14). 
Compare Jesus’ message with John’s (Matt.4:17; Mark 1:15, 
with Matt. 3:2; Mark 1:4; Luke 3: 3), and contrast it with 
Jesus’ first appearance in Jerusalem (John 2:13 ff), with his 
conversations with the Samaritan woman (John 4: 7 ff), the 
nobleman of Capernaum (John 4; 48 ff), and the Nazarenes 
(Luke 4; 21 ff). Note, in this Galilean message, its relative 
simplicity, elementariness, and lack of distinct Megsianic 
claim. In these characteristics, compare it with John3; 
22 ff., recalling the significance of that change from Jerusa- 
lem to Judea, 

Observe that, having removed to Capernaum and taken 
up this new ministry, Jesus at once called his disciples to 
follow him continuously. Note the place (Matt. 4; 18; 
Mark 1:16; Luke 5:1); the occasion (Matt. 4: 18, 21; 
Mark 1: 16,19; Luke 5: 1-10); the persons (Matt. 4: 18, 
21; Mark 1: 16,19; Luke 5: 10); their ocoupation (Matt, 
4:18, 21; Mark 1: 16,19; Luke 5: 2f.); the form of the 
call (Matt. 4: 19, 21; Mark 1:17, 20; Luke 4: 10); its 

* effect (Matt. 4: 20,22; Mark 1: 18,20; Luke 5: 11), and 
consider the significance of their prompt compliance. Ob- 
serve the reference to the “hired servants” (Mark 1 : 20), 
and draw inference as to the worldly condition of James and 
John, 


III. Torres ror Sprotar Srupy. 

1. Why a Seoond Cali? Jesus had already won disciples, 
among them Andrew, Peter, John, and perhaps James (see 
Study VIIL, on John 1; 35-51), The disciples were with 
Jesus in Judea (John 2: 17; 4:2) and in Samaria (John 
4:8, 274). They are not mentioned, however, in connec- 
tion with the visits to Cana (John 4: 46 ff), and Nazareth 
(Luke 4 : 14-31; Matt. 4: 13-17; Mark 1:14f.); and when 
he arrived in Capernaum, Jesus fourd his friends plying their 
business. These facts suggest that when Jesus withdrew from 
the attention of the Pharisees, after John had been “de- 
‘livered up” (John 4:1 ff.; Matt, 4: 12; Mark 1: 14), the 
disciples scattered to their homes. When, later, he resumed 
his public activity, he called them to resume their continuous 
association with himself. The promise that they should be- 
come “ fishers of men” indicates the purpose of their renewed 
discipleship,—a distinct advance on the more narrowly per- 
sonal “come, and ye shall see” of the first invitation (John 
1: 39; comp. 43, 46, 50f.). The prompt compliance with 
Jesus’ call finds explanation in the disciples’ earlier aequaint- 
ance with him and conviction concerning him. 

2. Do Mark and Luke Report the Sema Call? The stndv of 
ie ' the Biblical Material will have shown that Matthew aud Mark 


are in close agreement. The only variations in their accounts 
are the connection in which mention is made of Zebedee 
(Matt, 4: 21; Mark 1; 20), and the mention of his “hired 
servants” (Marly } : 20). 

From this report, Luke’s differs in many particulars, (1) 
Luke does not mention Andrew (but note the plurals in v, 6), 
nor report a specific call of James and John, though telling 
that they, with Simon, followed Jesus, (2) He gives, with 
more detail, the circumstances of the meeting with the fisher- 
men, while Matthew and Mark report nothing but the fact 
that Jesus met them by the sea. (3) Luke, having already 
shown that Jesus was in Simon’s boat, reports the call as given 
to him in response to his amazement at the draught of fishes, 
simply noting that James and John, his partners, also leave 
all and follow Jesus, Matthew and Mark, however, record 
the definite call of both pair of brothers, (4) Matthew and 
Mark place an interval of space and time between the calls 
to Peter and John, while Luke sums all up together in one 
notice. 

It is difficult to find reason for two separate calls. We may 
think that, having sat in Simon’s boat while preaching, Jesus 
remained with him when he went out on the sea to fish. 
James and John were called to help in landing the catch, and 
the two boats returned to the shore. Peter’s words to Jesus, 
and Jesus’ reply, were probably spoken when the-other boat 
was at some distance. Then,on reaching land, Jesus would 
“go on a little further” (Mark 1:19), and call James and 
John. The differences indicate that our Gospels record inde- 
pendent reports of the call, 

8, Study the likenesses and differences in the accounts of the 
two draughts of fishes (Luke 5; 1-11; John 21 ; 2-13), 

IV. Summary. 

After “hisown ” had refused to admit his Messianic claims, 
Jesus, turning from both Jerusalem and Nagareth, sought a 
new center for his work, began it by taking up John’s mes- 
sage of repentance, drew multitudes to hear him preach, and 
ealled to renewed and henceforth continuous discipleship the 
men who had been with him in Judea,—purposing now to 
teach them to work for the kingdom, since they had already 
known and acknowledged him. 


aE” 
Aids to Specific Study. 


Ou 
Lesson 2, October 14, 1894. 
: The Draught of Fishes. 
Lesson Text. 


(Luke 5 : 1-11. 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass, that, as 
the people pressed upon him to 
hear the word of God, he stcod by 
the lake of Gen-nés‘a-rét, 

2 And saw two ships standing 
by the lake: but the fishermen 
were gone out of them, and were 
washing their nets. 

8 And he entered into one of 
the ships, which was Si’mon’s, 
and prayed him that he would 
thrust out a little from the land. 
And he sat down, and taught the 
people out of the ship, 

4 Now when he had left speak- 
ing, he said unto Si’mon, Launch 
out into the deep, and let dowh 
your nets for a draught. 

5 And Si’mon answering said 
unto him, Master, we have toiled 
all the night, and have taken 
nothing: nevertheless at thy 
word I will let down the net, 

6 And when they bad this done, 
they inclosed a great multitude 
of fishes : and their net brake. 

7 And they beckoned unto their 
partners, which were in the other 
ship, that they should come and 
help them, And they came, and 
filled both the ships, so that they 
began to sink. 

8 When Si’mon Péter saw it, he 
fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
Depart from me ; for I am asin- 
ful man, O Lord. 

9 For he was astonished, and 
all that were with him, at the 
draught of the fishes which they 
had taken : 

10 And 80 was also James, and 
John, thesons of Zéb’e-dee, which 
were partners with Si’mon. And 
Jesus said unto Si’mon, Fear not; unto Simon, Fear not; from 
from henceforth thou shalt catch henceforth thou shalt !catch 
mer. li men. And when they had 

il And when they had brought brought their boats to land, 
their ships to land, they forsook they left all, and followed him. 
all, and followed him. 


Memory verses: 4-6,) 


REVISED VERSION, 

1 Now it came to pass, while 
the multitude pressed upon 
him and heard the word of 
God, that he was standing by 

2 the lake of Gennesaret; and 
he saw two boats standing by 
the lake; but the fishermen 
had gone out of them, and 

8 were washing their nets. And 
he entered into one of the 
boats, which was Simon's, and 
asked him to put out a little 
from the land. And he sat 
down and taught the multi- 

4 tudes out of the boat. And 
when he had left speaking, he 
said unto Simon, Put out into 
the deep, and jet down your 

5 nets fora draught, And Simon 
answered and sald, Master, we 
toiled all night, and took noth- 
ing: but at thy word J will let 

6 down the nets, And when 
they had this done, they in- 
closed a great multitude of 
fishes; and their nets were 

7 breaking; and they beckoned 
unto their partners in the 
other boat, that they should 
come and help them. And 
they came, and filled both the 
boats, so that they began to 

8 sink. But Simon Peter, when 
be saw it, fell down at Jesus’ 
knees, saying, Depart from me; 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord. 

9 For he was amazed, and all 
that were with him, at the 
draught of the fishes which 

10 they had taken; and so were 
also James and John, sons of 
Zebedee, which were partners 
with, Simon, And Jesus said 


1Gr. Take alive. 


The American Revivers would substitute “who” or “ that” 
* which” in verse 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


Goupren Text FoR THE QUARTER: We beheld his 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,—Jobn 1 : 14, 
=a. 
Lesson Toric : The Son Confirming his Followers. 


1. Instruction Given, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Reward Bestowed, vs. 4-7. 
3. Service Appointed, vs. 811. 


Goupax TEXT: Come ye after me, and I will make you t 
become fishers of men.—Mark 1 : 17, 


a. 
Dairy Home Reapines : 


M.—Luke 5 ;1-11, The draught of fishes. 

T.—Matt, 4 ; 18-25, Fishers of men. 
W.—John 21 : 1-11. Another draught of fishes. 
T.—Acts 2: 41-47. A full net. 

P.—Matt, 9; 9-13, “Follow me.” 

S.—Luke 9 : 23-27. Denying self. 

S.—Matt. 19 : 16-22, Hesitating to follow. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association.) 


SY 
Lesson Analysis. 


I. INSTRUCTION GIVEN. 
1. A Listening Throng: - 
The multitude pressed upon him and heard the word of God (1 


Great multitudes came together to he (lakes ; £35). 
Publicans and sinners were drawing n im (Luke 15:1). 


The people all hung upon him, listening (iuke 19 ; 48), 
2. A Ready Instructor ; 
me sat down and taught the multitudes ye 
ie beaee to teach them many things (Mark 6 : 


comed them, and spake to the t ingdom 
We know that thou art a ‘bodker Come from God ‘ bi eM om 


Il, REWARD BESTOWED. 

1. Service Demanded : 

Put out into thé deep, and let down your nets (4). 
Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth pols with $ (Matt. 12 ; 12), 
Jegus saith unto them, Fill e the wate with i (John 2 : 7). 
Cast the net on the right side of the (John 21 
2. Obedience Rendered : 

At thy word I will let down the nets (5), 
Tie stretched it forth (Matt, 12 : 18). 
They filled them up to the brim (John 2 : 7). 
He went away therefore and washed (John 9 : 7). 
3- Reward Bestowed : 

They inclosed a great multitude of fishes (6). 
Tt was restored whole, as the other (Matt, 12 : 13). 
I washed, and do see (John 9 : 15). 
They were not able to draw it for the multitude of fishes (John 21 : 6). 


Iii, SERVICER APPOINTED, 
» fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart 


ie Humility : 
Simon Peter . . 
from me (8). 


Davie. said,*How shall the ark of the Lord come unto me? 


‘6 
What have id do with thee, 0 thon man of God? (1 Kings 17 : 18.) 
I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof (Matt. 8 : §). 
2. Amazement: 
He was amazed, and all that were with him (9). 
They were all amazed, and glorified God (Mark 2 : 12). 


Zhey were all astonished at fhe majesty of God (Luke 9 : 43). 
hey were filled with wonder an aszement (Acts 8 : 10). 


3. Exaltation: 
From henceforth thou shalt catch men (10). 
I will make you fishers of men (Matt. 4 ; 19). 
I will make you to become fishers of men (Mark 1 : 17). 
Oem gers laboured, and ye are en into their labour (Joho 


4: A Se 
They left all, and followed him (11), 
They straightway left their nets, and followed him (Matt, 4 ; 20). 
Lo, we have left all, and followed thee (Matt. 19 : 27). 
Lo, we have left our own, and followed thee (Luke 18 : 28). 


—— 


Verse 1.—‘‘ The multitude upon him and heard the word 
of God." ® 1) Seeking the roy fl (2) Hearing the word.—(1) The mul 
bg med (2 he mintter; (3) The m 
—Put out into t and i let down your nets.’’—(’) 
The upreme Counmander; (2) The cbedient crew; (3) The erofitable 
venture 


Verse.6,—''But at thy word I will let down the neta,’’ (1) Fruit 
less experience; (2) Positive command; (8) Prompt response; (4) 


Abundant reward. 
Verse 7." They came, and filled both the boats.” 
helpers; (2) Enriehin labors. 
Verse 10.—“From henceforth thou shalt catch men.” (1) Men 
ome (2) Men when fon: (3) Men caught. 
rae 11.—' They left all, and followed-him.” What they left; 
(2) Whom they followed; (3) What they lost; (4) at they gain 


AS 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


Mitacies with Pishes. 
Created (Gen. 1 : 20,21; Exod. 20 : 11). 
Caught in immense numbers (Luke 6 :6, 9; John 21 : 6, 11). 
Money taken from mouth (Matt. 17 : 27). 
A few multiplied (Matt. 14 : 17-21; 15 : 34-88). 
Dressed on the shore (John 21 : 9). 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 

NTERVENING Events. —There are none recorded, if th 
lesson is identical in occasion with the call of the four 
fishermen, and the theary of four passovers is # 

Some insert John 5 between the two lessons, on the assunmpuoe 
that it refers to another fiast than the pasover- 


(1) Willing 
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4-31-44 belongs after the lesson, as appears from a com- 
parison with Mark 1 : 16-89, where the chronological order 
js exact. 

ReLaTioN TO PARALLEL PAssages.—Matthew 4 : 18-22 
and Mark 1: 16-20 tell of the call of the four fishermen. 
The details in common with Luke’s account are: The 
promise to make them “ fishé?ts of men,” the forsaking of 
their nets, and the call to permanent discipleship, which was 
obeyed. It seems impossible that these incidents could have 
been repeated. The omission of all mention of the miracle 
by Matthew and Mark does not prove a different occasion, 
and the minor details peculiar to Lake can readily be har- 
monized with the other accounts. 

PLace.—The shore of‘the sea of Galilee, near Capernaum. 
The site of that city is still in dispute, but both Tell Ham 
and Khan Minyeh are on the northwest shore of the luke, 
the former about two miles southwest of the mouth of the 
upper Jordan; the latter about three miles farther in 
the same direction, “Between these two pointe is a bay, or 
cove, called ef-Tabigah, which Canon Tristram regards as 
the exact scene of the lesson. It ison the Way from Nazareth 
to Tell Him, and has a sandy beach, where the fishing-boats 
might have been drawn up. 

Time.—Shortly after the rejection at Nazareth, but long 
enough to allow crowds to gather (v.1). It may have been 
toward the close of the same week, the rejection occurring on 
one Sabbath, and the teaching at Capernaum (see next Jesson) 
on the succeeding Sabbath. The year was A. U.C. 781; that 
is, A. D. 28, probably early in February, though there are no 
data for determining the exact date. 

Prrsons.—Jesus, Simon Peter, James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee; a multitude who were listening to Jesus, An- 
drew was doubtless present, though he is not named here. 
All four fishermen were doubtless among the’“ disc'ples” of 
Jesus at Bethany (Bethabara), beyond Jordan (John 1 : 35-42), 
though James is not mentioned by the evangelist John. 

IxcipENTs.—A_ miul:itade presses upon Jesus, to hear him, 
Seeing two fishing-beats by the lake, the fishermen having 
left them to wash their nets, he enters the boat of Simon, 
and asks him to put outa little from the land. Having 
taught the multitude from the boat, he bids Simon put out 
into the deep and use his nets, ~ Simon tells of the toilsome 
failure of the night’s fishing, but says he will obey. The 
result was such a draught of fishes that the nets began to 
break, and the partners in the other boat were beckoned to 
help them. Both boats were filled so that they began to 
sink. Amazed at this, Simon Peter falls at Jesus’ knees, say- 
ing, “Depart from me; for I am a sinful man.” Aff the 
fishermen were astonished. Jesus bids Peter to fear not, as 
he would henceforth become a fisher of men. After bring- 
ing the boats to land, they left all and followed Jesus. 

Tue Four FisheRMEN.—AIlI had previously been attend- 
ants upon the teaching of Jesus (John 1); now they were 
called to constant discipleship, and later were chosen to be 
apostles, their names occurring as the first four in all the 
lists of the twelve. There is no evidence that they were poor 
men for that age. Their employment was honorable, some- 
times lucrative. ; 

Tue Lake or GennesaRet.—This is an oval body of 
water, extending from ten to twelve miles from north to 
south, its breadth being about half thatdistance. The upper 
Jordan enters it on the north (at Bethsaida Julias), and the 
lower Jordan issues from its southern extremity. It is more 
than six hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
Sarrounded by mountain regions, it is therefore subject to 
sudden storms of wind. Once fringed by populous cities and 
Villages, it has now a deserted appearance, though beautiful 
even in its loneliness, It is called, in Matthew and Mark, 
“the sea of Galilee ;” in John, twice “the sea of Tiberias,” 
from a thriving city of that name on the southwestern shore. 
Luke alone calls it the lake of Gennesaret, from a fertile dis- 
trict in Galilee, extending three or four miles along the 
northwestern shore, and enclosed on the west by a chain of 
hills about a°mile from the lake. The limits cannot be 
determined with exactness, 

a 
; Critical Notes. 

Verse 1.—Now it came to pass, while the mullitude: “ People” 
is less exact than “multitude,” and the latter term is the 
Usual rendering in the New Testament. The construction of 
the Revised Version in this verse is much better than that of 
the Authorized Version ; in fact, nearly every verse in this 

brief lesson has been improved in vocabulary and style 
by the Revisers.—Pressed upon him: This implies that 
the fame of Jesus had already been extended in Galilee, 
though it)does not compel us to accept a long interval after 
the rejection at Nazareth.—And heard the word of God: A 
slight change of reading requires this rendering. The teach- 
ing of Jesus is here called the word of God. There can be 
m0 reference to the written word. The topics are not indi- 
tated, but doubtless Jesus spoke of God his Father and of 
the kingdom of God. Even if the multitude did not believe 
him, there would be some recognition of his teaching as 

With authority.”—Thot he was standing: This is an exact 

Mudering —By the lake of Gennesuret : See Leson Surround- 





ings. The accoutit of Mark (1:16) suggests that he was 
making « journéy along:thé lake when this incident occurred. 

Verse 2.—And he saw two boais: The Revised Version 
properly renders the word “ boat” in the Gospels, where the 
term never reférs to a large vestel,+Slanding by the lake: 
Either moored to the shore, or possibly drawn up on the 
beach.— Bul the fishermen had gone out of them, and were wash- 
ing their nets: After the night of fruitiess toil (v. 5). Prob- 
ably while the multitude pressed upon him and heard him, 
the fishermen, though his friends and temporary followers, 
were too busy to listen. But his great purpose on this occa- 
sion was to reach these very men, 

Verse 3.—One of the boats, which was Simon's: This implies 
previous acquaintance, Some commentators place the call 
recorded by the other evangelists just before this request to 
Simon; but it probably oécurred after the miracle.—And 
asked him: “ Prayed” suggests more than the original war- 
rants, He simply asked Simon to put out a little from the 
land. The term “put out” is a technical one. Luke 
always uses nauffeal ‘terms correctly, as the Book of Acts 
shows. The same term occurs in the nest verse.—Sat down : 
This was the usual posture of Jésus in teaching. He may 
have been weary from standing, and could address his audience 
more conveniently from the boat than if he stood on the 
shore. A larger number cial hear him, and they would not 
press upon him, It wis evidently liis habit afterwards to use 
a boat for this purpose (comp. Mark 3:9; 4:1). Still he 
chose Simon’s boat, ‘bécnise his purpose was to call Simon 
and his companioas-into his service. 

Verse 4.— Had left speaking : Ceased speaking.— Unto Simon: 
Evidently the steersman of the boat.—Put out into the deep : 
Where tie fishing would be more likely to be successful.— 
Let down your nets: The pronoun “ your,” which is expressed 
in the Greek, shows that there were others in the boat, as is 
implied in the subsequent narrative. Andrew was doubtless 
one of these. The “nets” used, it would appear from 
Matthew 4:18 and Mark 1: 16, were similar to a seine 
(comp. v. 6). The plural occurs in verses 5 and 6 also, 86 
that there may have been several small seines in the boat. 

Verse 5,—Said: “ Unto him” is omitted in the best manu- 
scripts.— Master: This is not the word usually rendered 
“master,” which means “teacher,” nor is it equivalent to 
‘rabbi;” but it is a title of respect.— We toiled all night, and 
took nothing: “ Have” is unnecessary. Their previous labor 
is implied in verse 2, but their ill-success, which was provi- 
dentially ordered, does not appear until ndw. Jesus made at 
first a slight request of Simon (v. 3), but now a much greater 
one. No doubt the discourse from the boat had been atten- 
tively heard by the fishermen, and prepared the way for the 
obedience which, after the night of unsuccessful toil, re- 
quired faith in Jesus.—But at thy word: The term often, 
though not always, means a word of command.—I will let 
down the nets: He speaks as the leader of the party. His 
confidence manifests itself in obediente, Without the former, 
the latter would not have occurred. True faith is always 
ready to obey the Master, and obedience leads to new reasons 
for trusting him. 

Verse-6.— When they had this done: Others were engaged 
in the fishing, which usually requires more than one person 
to cast and draw the net.— They inclosed a great multitude of 
fishes: In the account of a similar miracle after the resurrec- 
tion, which probably occurred at or near the same place, the 
number of fishes is given,—a hundred and fifty-three-—And 
their nets were breaking: *‘ Began to break ;” compare verse 7, 
“began to sink.” The tense used often expresses what would 
have occurred, had it not been arrested. There is no evidence 
that any serious break was made. 

Verse 7.—And they beckoned: Probably on account of the 
distance, not from astonishment, as some of the Fathers sup- 
posed. Fishermen might make signs, even to those near at 
hand.— Unto their partners in the other boat : James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee (v. 10). Others may have been with 
them, since Mark (1 : 20) speaks of “hired servants” as 
present when the sons of Zebedee left all to follow Jesus.— 
Come and help them: By enabling them to draw in the nets 
with greater care, and take out the fish before they escaped. 
—Filled both the boats, so that they began to sink : This second 
danger increased the impression made by the size of the 
draught. While such a multitude of fishes is not in itself 
strange, under the circumstances it indicates something mirac- 
ulous, as the evangelist evidently intends his readers to un- 
derstand. Hence all rationalistic explanations are exegeti- 
cally false. Whether superhuman knowledge or power was 
involved, it is not profitable to discuss. Jesus knew what 
would take place ; whatever was necessary that it should take 
place, he had within his power to do. 

Verse 8.—Fell down at Jesus’ knees: In astonishment (v. 9) 
and in dread ; it can scarcely have been an act of worship. 
For thus early in the training of the disciples, Jesus was not 
recognized as a proper object of worship.— Depart from me: 
Literally, “Go out from me,” from his boat, is probably the 
meaning. The request was a characteristic one for the im- 
pulsive Peter.—For J am a sinful man, O Lord: This expres- 
sion of unworthiness was due to the miracle. It was not 
superstitious fear, but the effect of his recognizing the ho.i- 


ness, as well as the power. of God, in what had occurred. 
Such a feeling is natural under the circumstances, Probabiy 
what had been previously said in his boat (v. 3), gave point 
to what was done in it, quickening his conscience. Hence it 
is not necessary to suppose that Peter had lately committed 
some crime, or that his conscience smote him for the lack of 
faith in what he had said before the draught (v. 5), or that 
he was in féar of drowning, or that he had improperly for- 
saken Jesus after the previous following of him (John 1), 
and now confessed his guilt in having done so. His aroused 
conscience led him to ask what Jesus denied. Instead of de- 
parting from Peter, he drew him closer to himself. The very 
reason Peter gave was the reason for making him cling more 
closely to the Master. While “Lord” here is not used as 
applied to God, it indicates a profound sense of reverence. 

Verse 9.—For he was amazed: “Amazement seized him.”— 
And all that were with him: The separate mention of the sons 
of Zebedee (v. 10) seems to exclude them here, so that the 
reference is probably to those in the boat with Peter, doubt- 
less Andrew, his brother, and possibly several others. 

Verse 10.—James: Probably the older of the two brothers, 
the first martyr among'the apostles (see Acts 12 : 2).—John: 
The beloved disciple, and the last survivor of the apostles. 
The last chapter of the Gospel he wrote seems to have been 
composed in the prospect of his speedy death.—Sons of Zebe- 
dee: Their mother’s name was Salome (comp. Matt. 27 : 56 
with Mark 15 : 40), and she may have been the sister of our 
Lord’s mother (John 19: 25). All four fishermen seem to 
have been at this time residents of Capernaum. See chapter 
4 : 38, and compare the next lesson, where the house of Simon 
and Andrew is spoken of. The latter two, probably, had 
removed from Bethsaida (John 1 : 44), which was not far 
from Cupernaum, whatever be the sites of the two cities re- 
spectively. In the choice of these apostles, at least, our Lord 
had regard to natural social ties.— Fear not: This is the an- 
swer to the utterance of Peter (v. 8).—From henceforth thou 
shalt catch men: One great purpose of the miracle was to 
teach Peter this lesson respecting his future work. Since the 
power of Jesus is* present in the greater labor of gathering 
men into his kingdom, there ought to be no difficulty in con- 
ceding to him the power necessary to work the “sign” which 
pointed to this future labor. The “sign” has the usual char- 
acteristics of the miracles of Jesus. It was in response to 
trust in himself, it evoked more faith; beneficent in itself, it 
also taught spiritual lessons of permanent value. 

Verse 11.—Brought their boats to land: At this point, the 
call probably took place, as narrated by Matthew and Mark, 
That of Andrew and Peter occurred in the boat, and, as Jesus 
passed along the shore to where James and Jobn were, he 
called them. This is preferable to the view that the call 
preceded the draught of fishes. This call was to constant 
fellowship in labor, as the language indicates. The previous 
one (John 1) was to personal discipleship. It was not until 
some training had been given to them and the others, that 
they were chosen to be apostles; after another interval of in- 
struction, the apostles were sent out to preach; when they 
had been long with Jesus, had become witnesses of his resur- 
rection, and had been imbued with the Holy Spirit, they 
were sent out to preach the full gospel. The beginning of 
this training is narrated in the lesson, The apostles were not 
uveducated ministers, They had at least two years of theo- 
logical education, with Jesus as the teacher.— They left all, and 
followed him: So all the Accounts. These four were the most 
constant companions of Jesus: three of them on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, and in Gethsemane; all four upon the 
Mount of Olives, when the destruction of Jerusalem was 
precicted. On other occasions they had a certain promi- 
nence. The early interpreters made an allegorical use of the 
lesson. The boat was regarded asa figure of the church ; the 
net, of doctrine ; the sea, of the heathen world; the breaking 
of the net, of heresies, The two similar miracles were re- 
garded as symbolical, respectively, of the gathering of men 
into the outward kingdom of God, and of the gathering of the 
elect, none of whom will be lost (John 21:11). Whatever 
of truth is to be found in these interpretations, the main 
practical lesson is that to “ fishers of men.” @The figure sug- 
gests the valuable object in the labor; the necessity for skill 
and strength, patience and watchfulness; while the promise 
to Peter implies the reward of abundant success to those who 
labor in faith and faithfulness. It may be added that the 
fish was a favorite symbol in the early church. The letters 
of the Greek word, “‘Ichthus” (fish), are the initials of the 
phrase, “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” 
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The Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE contrast between the loneliness of the lake of Galilee 

¢ in our day and its stirring life in the time of our Lord 
is very striking. Without accepting the high-wrought 
account of Josephus, respecting the fertility and populousness 
of Gennrsaret, and the shores of the lake generally, it is clear, 
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from various considerations, that the now silent, well-nigh de- 
serted, edge of the waters was then filled with eager and busy 
life. A number of towns and villages—Bethsaida, Capernaum, 
Tarichewa, and, before all others, Tiberias—were hives of large 
and active populations. Tiberias itself had grown to be a 
place needing walls two miles in their sweep from the strand, 
at their north and south ends, round and over the hills be- 
hind. A citadel crowned one of the heights, and a grand 
palace adorned the city itself, which boasted, not only a mer- 
cantile community of thousands, but all the splendor of the 
residence of a court, where dignitaries and “society” dis- 
played “the soft raiment” associated with the idea of 
“king’s houses.” Tarichea was a great fishing port, with a 
fleet of vessels so large that it was able, a generation later, 
to venture on a naval fight with the Romans in the great 
war. 

To-dey there is only one boat on the waters, and that more 
for hire to travelers, one would think, than for fishing, as 
there is no market for what might be caught, and no facili- 
ties for transporting fish, either fresh or salted, to places 
where they might be bought. Tiberias is now a miserable 
collection of low, flat-roofed mud houses; Magdala is a small 
hamlet of wretched bovels; and besides these there is no 
center, large or small, of human habitations. Nor are there 
any isolated dwellings, for no one in Palestine dares live out 
of a village or town, and even the peasants go any distance to 
their patches of ground, rather than live away from the pro- 
tection of neighbors, Gennesaret, which, when Christ wan- 
dered over it, was a little paradise of verdure, now lies idle 
and waste, and the hill-slopes everywhere are at best broken 
only here and there by some rude culture of widely separate 
little spots. 

On the east side of the lake, the bluffs sink down so eteeply 
to the water's edge that there never were towns on it, though 
on the table-land behind there were large cities eighteen 
hundred years ago, The raing of ages have cut gullies 
in the cliffs, and thus sawn them into embryo valleys; but 
the flat top atill looks practically unbroken, when seen 
from across the waters, rising like a walMalong the whole 
border of the lake, At the northeast corner, indeed, there 
is a glen which leads from the shore into the country 
to the northeast and north; but this is the only opening 
of any size on that side, in the long stretch of level-topped 
heights. 

The quantity of fish in the lake must always have been 
great, but it is now more so than ever, from the peace and 
security enjoyed by the finny tribes, in the absence of fishing- 
boats. Were there population to warrant it, a large business 
might be done in supplying its wants from the inexhaustible 
supply offered by the waters. 

Christ was now living at Capernaum, and had gone out in 
the early morning ; for Orientals retire early, and rise with the 
sun. He was in the height of his temporary popularity, and 
found himself followed by a crowd eager to hear the new 
teaching. To speak to them while they thus pressed round 
him was impossible ; but there were two boats near, drawn up 
on the shore, half out of the water, and the raised deck on 
the prow of one of them would give him a seat, from which, 
like a rabbi, he could address the throng, if the boat were 
pushed off into the shallow water. The men had gone ashore 
with their nets, and were busy washing them at the edge of 
the lake, close by. Simon Peter owned one boat, and, having 
been asked by our Lord to shove it off the strand, and thus 
put a little distance between the multitude and it, Christ 
went into it, and, sitting down, taught the people.as they 
stood at the water's edge. 

What he said is not recorded, but when he had finished, he 
told Simon to row out into the deep water, and let down the 
nets for a draught. Two boats were needed when the long 
sagéné or seine net was used, each having one of the ropes at 
the two ends of the net, and sweeping the great arc made by 
the meshes, so as to bring the boats gradually together as 
they pulled the net to the shore. But at this time only cast- 
ing nets were on board, or at least only these were used. 
“We have toiled all night, Master,” said Simon, “and the 
night is the tfme for fishing; but we have taken nothing. 
Yet at thy word I will let down the net.” Shoals of fish are 
often seen, at this time, so countless that their back-fins, 
rising from the surface, roughen it, as they sweep on, as if 
the water were beaten by a rainstorm. Some such great body 
of fish was then close at hand, and the net speedily enclosed 
more of them than it could hold, so that Peter and the men 
with him had to beckon to their partners, James and John, 
to push off with the second boat and help them, as their net 
was breaking. Strong arms soon brought this boat to the 
spot, and now it was found that fish enough had been caught 
to fill both boats till they could scarcely float. Such a won- 
der, after the wasted night, was more than they could calmly 
bear. 

Peter, always foremost in speaking out his thoughts, could 
only sink at Christ’s knees, with the impassioned words, “ De- 
part from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” as if he was 
afraid that a power so wonderful might be, perhaps, turned 
‘agsinst him, as, like us all, asinner, Nir were James and 
John less astonished. To make such a wonde:-worker their 


Teacher was only natural. He had designed the incident to 
decide them to do so, “Fear not,” said he; “from hence- 
forth, O Peter, thou shalt catch men.” The others also 
heard the words, and when the boats had been drawn to 
land, and matters had been arranged so as to allow them to 
do so, “ they forsook all, and followed him ;” that is, became 
permanently his attendants and disciples. 
Bournemouth, England. 
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A Parable in a Miracle. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIs incident presupposes the previous partial discipleship 
Py of the four young fishermen, which John has recorded. 
Luke may not have known of it, but his narrative is 
fully intelligible only by taking it into account. It explains 
Peter’s readiness to obey Jesus, his designating him as “ Mas- 
ter” and “Lord,” and it brings out the specific purpose of 
the incident; namely, to summon the four to more close and 
exclusive attachment to Jesus as his permanent attendant 
It is their call to be henceforth “ fishers of men.” 

The sermon from the boat is introductory to’the main 
event. The freshness of early morning breathes over the 
scene. The night is the time for fishing. It has been a 
fruitless toil, and, as the sun rose over the eastern hills, the 
empty boats had been rowed back to the beach, and hauled 
up high and dry, while the two crews set about their next 
task, of washing and repairing the nets, The day begins 
early in these lands; and so eager were the people to hear 
the new Teacher, that they clustered round him, leaving 
their daily work to listen, The least interested persons look 
to be the four disciples, who do not interrupt their occupa- 
tion to hearken. Thus far they had not been called to aban- 
don their trade. It is often more incumbent on Christ’s 
disciples to stick at washing their nets, dirty as the task is, 
than to leave them even for more apparently spiritual en- 
gagements, 

The request to Simon implies some previous connection. 
It took trouble to launch the boat, but Jesus does not hesitate 
to claim his servant’s service, or, rather, to honor him by 
turning his poor fishing-coble into his pulpit. The motive 
was twofold,—first, to make Peter glad by giving him an 
opportunity of doing a kindness to his Master; and second, a 
wish to avoid the pressure of the crowd, and to let all hear 
more distinetly. A proud and happy man would Peter be, 
with Jesus in his boat, speaking thence to the group on the 
strand! No greater honor can be put on anything of ours, 
than that Jesus should use it to further his ministry among 
men. Note that he needed no rabbi’s chair, His teaching 
wanted no advantitious aids. It drew its sanctity from 
within. It fitted close to common life. A fishing-boat 
suited its simplicity, itsnaturalness, its hallowing of ordinary 
work; and it suited his lowliness and identification of him- 
self with all that belongs to common life. 

The sermon over, the call of the four follows, Possibly 
the form which it assumes was suggested to Jesus at.the mo- 
ment by his place in the boat. But no doubt the epoch- 
making summons to permanent companionship was the 
necessary result of the growing development of Cirist’s 
work, The whole incident must be looked at as prepara- 
tory to the definite call with which it closes. That is to 
say, the miraculous draught of fishes is an emblem of the 
aposties’ future work, So considered, each feature takes new 
significance ; and such a view is not arbitrary “ spiritualiz- 
ing,” but is laying hold of the meaning which Christ himself 
intended. 

Note, then, our Lord’s command, He does not now “ask,” 
but orders, He prescribes the place where the boat is to be 
rowed,—out in the deeper water,—and he commands the 
half-cleansed nets to be brought on board and used again. 
Here is authority which directs, encourages, and tacitly prom- 
ises success, Jesus guides his servants’ work. He has the 
right to dispose of their activity, He points their spheres, 
and—blessed be his neme!—he goes with them out into the 
deep, and sits in the boat to prosper their task, while they 
tug at the oars or haul at the nets. 

We. may venture to attach another meaning, too, to the 
command to launch into the deep. The very genius of the 
Christian enterprise in the world is enthusiasm. They who 
dare, succeed. Small efforts, pottering along within boat’s- 
length of the safe shore, catch “a few small fishes,” but the 
large takes are in deep waters. Boundless courage to adven- 
ture on new methods, and to break new ground, and to front 
the strongest antagonism, are the true prudence of the Chris- 
tian fisher of men. . 

Peter's answer is characteristic in its outspoken statement 
of the reasons against trying another cast of the nets, and in 
its warm-hearted compliance with any wish of the Master, 
who had already won his love. Experience told him that a 
morning of success after a night of failure was the last thing 
to be expected ; but love told him that to obey Jesus’ lightest 
desire was delightful, however toilsome compliance might 
be. He does nut seem to have exjxcied much to come of it, 
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but it was enough for him that he to whom already his soy 
bowed itself, and his heart clung, should express the wish, 
“We are tired out; the nets are dirty; no expert would 
dream of fishing in the morning; but never mind. He say, 
that we are to; so here goes.” The unquestioning obedience 
of love should be our response to every discerned commanj. 
ment of Christ's. The prospects of success or failure bay. 
little to do with the obligations of Christian service. Weare 
poor judges of them atthe best. If weare sure that the Lor 
speaks, let us not think of past toil or of apparent probabilj. 
ties, bat make haste to bend to the oars once more, and ge 
the nets out as quickly as wecan, “At thy word I will” 
should be our continual motto. 

Obedience was followed by swift success. There was, 
shoal of fish at the place where the nets were let down, 
Luke has no explanation of the fact, and we are left to infer 
that the coincidence was either foreseen by Christ’s super. 
natural knowledge, or was due to his supernatural command 
over creatures. Whether he knew that the shoal was there, 
or brought it there, he equally showed himself asthe Lord of 
nature, under whose dominion were the “ fish of the sea,” and 
who directs on its dim way “ whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the seas.” 

Nor was this revelation of sovereignty the only lesson of 
the incident. It showed Peter and the others, and it avails 
to show us, that Jesus cares for his servants’ work, and that, 
if we faithfully and docilely follow his commands, we may 
count on his making our toils fruitful. Immediate results 
may not be ours, a8 they were in. the story before us, and per- 
haps the night of apparently fruitless toil may last as long as 
effort and life; but there will be precious issues of faithful 
service garnered in faithful hearts, though they may, accord- 
ing to outward seeming, have failed in their enterprises, and 
the peace which they seek to bring to others will, at all 
events, return to dwell in them. But success, visible and 
present, would more often attend our work for Jesus if it 
were more truly for him, and if we let him prescribe its 
sphere and its manner, and trusted to him to bless it. Docile 
obedience, careless of weariness, undismayed by failure, 
prompt to interpret and follow the indications of his will, 
will go far to command success, Qur labor will not be “in 
vain” if it is “in the Lord.” 

Peter had seen former miracles, but this, done in his own 
boat, and in connection with his own actions, comes home to 
him as these had not done, It is quite in accord with his 
impulsive temperament, that the consciousness of being 
brought close up te the supernatural, which seems to thrust 
itself thus into his familiar occupation, should drive home on 
his conscience the sense of his own sinfulness. The main 
reason for the awe which such contact with the realm beyond 
the visible strikes into men’s hearts, is their sense of moral 
impurity. It is “ conscience” which “ makes cowards of us 
all,” when the dim portals of another order of things are 
opened beside us, 

The apostle was wholly right in his estimate of bis own 
character, and in his instinctive feeling of. the contrast be- 
tween it and Christ’s, But he bad not yet fathomed the 
depth of Christ’s love, nor learned the power of Christ's 
transforming presence. He was not less, but more, penitent 
when, on the same shore he.saw the same Lord standing in 
another morning twilight, and repeating this miracle ; but 
his penitence then sent him floundering through the water to 
get as near his Lord as he could. The more we know our 
own evil, the closer should we cling to Jesus. If we are sit- 
ful men, the most hopeless thing that could befall us would 
be Christ leaving us; and the only hope of our being de 
livered from our sins is to cling to him. A little knowledge 
of him may make us say, Depart, for I am a sinful man; but 
trder knowledge reverses the cry, and pleads, Leave me no 
to my own sinful self, 

That consciousness of sin completed the preparation of the 
apostle for his future work, so far as was then needed. He 
and his fellows had learned Christ’s authority over them,— 
his wise guidance of their efforts, his sway over nature, bis 
ability to bless and prosper, and withal, their own imperfec 
tion, Therefore they are ready for the definite summons, 
which takes them from their nets, and get bids them look 00 
their future work as symbolized by, and im some sort 4 pr> 
lopgation of, their former, inasmuch as it calls for the same 
excellencies of patient toil and cheerful endurance, and i 
asmuch as its results are the gathering of souls out of the 
restless sea, where storms roar, and bringing them as willing 
captives to Jesus. Christ had “ Fear not” often on bis lips 
In this connection, it points primarily to fear born of the 
sense of sin, and encourages us to blend penitence with co” 
fidence, since we know his love. 

In a wider acceptation, it is addressed to all Christ's workers 
and bids them go bravely forth to their tasks and conflict 
calmly sure that the Lord of nature and of all worlds is witb 
them, and that when, in obedience to his word and depend- 
ence on his help, they let down their nets, they need > 
doubt that his arm will defend them, his love gladden them, 
and his Spirit prosper them, however sore the toil, and bor" 
ever long delayed the success, 
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_ Teaching Points. 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Miracles Easy and Natural to Power. 


xy man counterworks natural laws when he moves a stone 

A or any other object. It is a sign of his superior strength. 
A perfect man could counterwork many lags of nature, 

and such works would seem to less perfect men miracles,— 
signs of hissuperior strength. No miracle recorded in the Bible 
presents any difficulty to one who believes in God present in, 
and superior to, nature. Christ wrought miracles in external 
nature, in man’s physical life, in his spiritual existence, and 
over that unknown power we call death. He did this at any 
time, in any place, without effort, once without consciousness 
at the time; always for the good of others, not himself. He 
never declined to perform any miracle asked in a right spirit. 

He made miracles in physical realms a basis for a higher 
good in spiritual realms, whenever possible. He takes pains 
to find the impotent man healed, and say to him, “Sin no 
wore.” But so amount of wonder-working could change the 
spiritual state of men opposed to him, When the Jews had 
witnessed the resurrection of Lazarus, they went straight to 
the Pharisees to betray his presence. 

Miracles stand as a great, varied expression of the measure- 
less love of Christ. He is compassionate of our weakness, 
he bears our sicknestes, he carried our sins, he was touched 
with a feeling of every one of our infirmities. The sympathy 
is complete, the remedy is perfect. 

The great outcome ofthe miracle of this lesson is in the 
last word,—they, Peter, James, and John, forsook all fishing 
and followed Jesus. The haul of fish was of no consequence; 
the successful fishing for men was the great end accomplished. 
It was no light surrender to give up boats, nets,—ya calling in 
life that gave support. Butin the presence of such gracious- 
ness, love, and power, I suppose they never thought of a sur- 
render. It seemed like a great gain. So it was, As great 
as to stop fishing for fish, often unsuccessfully, and to catch 


men, surely, 
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Illustrative Applications. 
By H, Clay Trumbull. 


HE multitude pressed upon him and heard the word of God 
(v.1). A true preacher preaches the word of G64. He 
speaks not for himself, but forGod. He tells what God 

says, what God commands, what God wants. Unless he does 
this, he cannot be a representative of God, one of God's minis- 
ters. Those who crowd about a true preacher are sure to hear 
God’s word, whether that was what they came for or not. A 
preacher who preaches about himself, and who tells what he 
thinks, instead of what God says, may be a popular preacher, 
and may have crowds to hear him; but he is not a preacher 
for God, and those who press to hear him do not hear the 
word of God, 

He sat down and taught the multitudes out of the boat (v.38). 
If a preacher is in a pulpit, he ought to teach his hearers 
from the pulpit; if he is by a well, he ought to teach his 
hearers from a well-side ; if he is in a boat, he ought to teach 
his hearers from a boat. Wherever he is, he is set to be a 
teacher from that place. A Christian preacher—and every 
Christian ought to be a preacher—has the opportunity and 
the duty of preaching, whether he is sitting or standing, 
riding or sailing, in the city or in the country, among the 
hills, or on river, lake, or sea. He who is possessed with the 
spirit of Jesus and with a love of God’s word, will be a 
preacher and a teacher to all whom he meets, or who can hear 
his voice. 

When he had left speaking, he said, . .. Put out into the deep, 
and let down your nets for a draught (v. 4), Jesus had an 
interest in the every-day toil of his disciples.. He wanted 
theui to have due success in business. And he was as ready 
to help them fish or plant, or buy and sell, as to help them 
pray. It is the same now as then. Jesus watches us with a 
loving sympathy in our daily duties and trials, We can con- 
fidently go to him for direction and help in whatever con- 
cerns us in our life as his servants, Anything that it is right 
for us to have an interest in, it is right for us to expect his 
interest in, whether it be fishing, or farming, bunting » 
house or doing an hour’s shopping, gaining a friendship or 
retaining it, making a garment or buying an article of dress, 
cooking a dinner or quieting a crying child, writing a com- 
Position or selling a subseription book. If it is our business, 
our Saviour is ready to make it his business, And surely it 
‘* not beneath our notice if it is not beneath his, What a 
Comfort this ig to the worried and perplexed disciple ! 

Bui at thy word I will let down the nets (v. 5). Jesus knows 
better than his disciples the time and place for good fishing. 

When he says, “ Let down the nets,” they ought to be prompt 
Yo let the nets down. The question for them is not, Have 
other people canght fish here? Have we tried here before 
tod failed? Does this look like yood fishing-ground ? or, Is 
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this good fishing-weather? It is simply, Does the Master 
command our fishing just here and now? That question 
settled, and everything is settled. Fishing in that place is 
the supreme duty of the hour for those disciples. What if 
you did preach all last year without any show of religious 
interest among your people? What if yourscholars do seem 
peculiarly inattentive just now? What if the prayer-meet- 
ing does seem colder than a year ago? What if you have 
urged this same friend to yield to Jesus a hundred times 
before? What if you have failed in every effort thus fur to 
make peace with a quarrelsome neighbor? What if you 
have spared no pains to get a place of employment, or to 
earn an honest living? What if no solution of a misunder- 
standing with a friend has thus far bid fair to be final? Ifa 
new call comes to you for further effort in the same direc- 
tion, don’t be discouraged by former failures, or by seeming 
present impossibilities; but, at the command of Jesus, let 
down your nets for a draught. 

Their nets were breaking. . .. Their partners in the other 
boat. . . came, and filled both the boats, 80 that they began to sink 
(vs. 6, 7). Worldly wealth is not an unmixed blessing. 
Added perils come with added riches. We long for more 
fish, and think we could never have too many; but when 
they come in unlooked-for abundance, we have breaking nets 
and sinking boats to worry us, It is folly to suppose that we 
can have more of the good things of this life without more of 
the anxieties and trials which accompany them, A full net 
is more likely to break than an empty one. Many a vessel 
which now floats easily would begin to sink if the Lord 
should load it as heavily as its inmates wish. 

Simon Peter .. , was amazed, and all that were with him, at the 
draught of the fishes which they had taken (vs. 8, 9). . As a rule 
we are more likely to be surprised when God takes something 
away from us, than when he gives us abundantly, Yet there 
is nothing so surprising in God’s dealing with us as his mer- 
cies and bounties. How can he love usso? Why should he 
keep up such a constant supply of good things for our benefit, 
while we are so unworthy? Why should he be alwaysthink- 
ing of us, and always sending what we most need? This is 
God’s way with us. If we consider it as it is, we cannot help 
being surprised. 

They left all, and followed him (v.11), Leaving a business at 
the command of Christ is quite as important in its way as 
doing a business at his command, If it be a bad business, it 
were best to leave it at once without waiting for a command. 
If it be a good business, it were safe to leave it at once on 
the command of our Lord. If one who is called to be a fol- 
lower of Jesus finds himself in the lottery business, or the 
liquor business, or the tobacco business, or the theater busi- 
ness, he will not be likely to think that he is to continue in 
that business, in order to serve and honor Jesus most effect- 
ively. But if one who is already a follower of Jesus is in the 
work of teaching, or of preaching, or of carrying on a honest 
and honorable business for the benefit of the Lord's cause, and 
is plainly called of God to abandon that occupation, he ought 
not to hesitate one minute as to his duty of quitting it. The 
question for him is not Can I get a living in any other busi- 
ness ? or even Can Jesus afford to have me leave this business, 
which is so important to hiscause? but it is, Does Jesus com- 
mand me to leave this? And when that question is answered 
duty and policy point to but one answer, 


Philadelphia, 
ASA 
Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


— of confining our attention to-day to the miracle 
narrated in the text, we propose to take a somewhat 
broader view of the subject, and dwell on the various ways 
in which Jesus preached the truth to men. What is “ preach- 
ing”? It is not only taking a text and reading or delivering 
an address from a pulpit. It isa much wider thing than this. 
Preaching is proclaiming, or telling, the truth in any way, 
at any time, and inany,place. Wherever, whenever, however, 
you proclaim truth, you are in reality preaching. This 
makes preachers of us all, though we may never have realized 
the fact. There are three ways in which Jesus was constantly 
preaching while he was on earth. 

1. By His Words.—This we find him doing, in our lesson. 
The throng that gathered around him was s0 great that there 
was danger that he would be pushed into the water. So he 
called for a boat, and pushed out a little way into the lake, 
and, from the boat as a pulpit, he began to preach. What he 
said, we are not told, but we are sure that he preached “the 
gospel of the kingdom.” Jesus was always careful about 
what he said, though he was never careful about where he 
said it, Any place where there were hearers furnished to him 
a pulpit. In this case, it was a fishing-smack thaf served the 
purpose ; in another, the curbstone of a well became his pul- 
pit; a seat on the grassy hillside answered the same purpose 
many a time; a seat ata table, a court of justice, the court 
of the temple,—all were used by him as pulpits. Nor was 
he very particular about where he took his text from, Ia 
Nazareth, he took it from Isaiah. But on another occasion, 
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he took a child into his arms, and used it for the text for 
sermon on humility. A lily of the field, a bit of leaven, a 
farmer sowing,—in fact, anything, almost, served him for 
a text from which to preach the truth. He was always ready 
to preach, whether many were present, or only one; whether 
the occasion was a feast or a funeral; whether he was in the 
synagogue or on the hillside. The truth, the truth, so filled 
him that out of the abundance of his heart his mouth spake, 

What an example for us! It shows that we, too, may be 
preachers, though we may never enter a pulpit and take a 
text. In fact, most of the preaching that is done in the 
world is that which does not proceed from the formal pulpit. 
If thus any one can be a preacher, I can; if I can, then I 
ought to preach the truth; if I do not, then I am to blame, 
Is there any flaw in this logic? 

2. By His Deeds.—The words and deeds of Jesus always 
pointed in the same direction, and told the same story, There 
was never apy contradiction between them, Hence their 
power, Peter was a plain fisherman, unlettered, and some- 
what rude, He might not be able fully to grasp the points 
in Jesus’ sermon from the boat, but he could not fail to un- 
derstand and be fully impressed with the miracle of the 
draught of fishes, That he grasped at once, The ingather- 
ing of that multitude of fishes, at the bare word of command 
of Jesus, was a sermon such as he never forgot. It showed 
him the power of the preacher in such a way that he was all 
the more inclined to accept his teaching and authority. 

But this was only one instance in which Jesus preached to 
men by his deeds. He was, jn fact, doing so constantly; for 
all his miracles were “ object-sermons,” intended to convey 
trath. The opening of the eyes of the blind, the unstopping 
of deaf ears, the unloosing of dumb tongues; the healing of 
lepers, the raising of the dead,—what were all these but ser- 
mons of such a nature as all could understand? A 
needed to be no scholar to comprehend these things, and if 
the parables puzzled him, the miracles, at least, were plain 
enough. 

In this, too, he set an example, not only to individual 
Christians, but to the ehurch as well. That preaching that 
is accompanied by no “object-sermon,” is apt to fall on deaf 
ears, To say,“ Be ye warmed and filled,” and at the same 
time to refuse or neglect to help warm and fill, is poor work. 
Words and deeds should ever be married and never divorced, 
Only in this way will they be potent. But if preaching walks 
one way, and practice another, both will be of no avail, 

8. By His Character —Yes, this Jay back of both words 
and deeds, and from it they both sprang. He was, and there- 
fore he both spoke and acted as hé did. “A threefold cord is 
not quickly broken.” And when character is true, and words 
and deeds combine to set forth the truth, you have a mighty 
force, No man ever accomplished anything good for human- 
ity who had not this threefold combination, and no man 
who ever had it has failed to do great things for God and his 
fellow-men. 
strated with by his mother for some acts, replied (with mar- 
velous philosophic accuracy), “ My nature does as my nature 
is.” This is true of all of us. All the more reason, then, 
that we should pay much attention to the point of character, 
If by our characters we are not preaching the truth, we can 
do eo in no other way. But if our character bears witness to 
the truth, our tongues and our hands will only confirm it, 
By the by, what sort of a character have you? Is it upright, 
truthful, unselfish, pure, Christ-like? If not, ought it not to 
be? And can you so alter it that it shall become so? If 
not, then is it not time to ask God to create within you a new 
heart, and to renew a right spirit within you? 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


T THIS time, the people of Galilee were not like those of 
Nazareth. How had Jesus been treated there? How 
was he saved from their rage? Did he disappear by « 

miracle? We are not told that it was; only that, passi 
turough the midst of them, he went hisway. Where he wen 


immediately, we do not know, but one morning, in the same 


month as our April, he was standing by the Lake of Gennesaret. 
It was the same as the Sea of Galilee,—sometimes called Gen- 
nesaret, sometimes the Sea of Tiberias, It will be well for 
each echolar to make and keep for reference in jis pocket 
note-book, an outline map of Palestine, adding each place as 
we find them connected with the ministry of the One whose 
feet walked that land back and forth in his missionary jour- 
neys. This beautiful sea Jesus loved ; its waters were clear 
and deep, its shores green and beautiful; blooming flowers, 
fruit-bearing trees and vineyards, on sunny slopes on hill- 
sides around; busy cities with fine buildings were at different 
places on its shores. Jeaus so often stayed in Capernaum 
that it was called “his own city.” Peter and Andrew had a 
home there, and Jesus was often a welcome guest, Bethsaida, 
a famons fishing port, another town at the northern point of the 
lake, was the home of several of the disciples, Qther towns 
aod villages were near theshores, 1: was usually a calas, stil) 
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lake, reflecting the blue, cloudless sky above like a placid 
picture, and at night ite waters bright with starlight; but 
sometimes, when sudden gales came sweeping down from be- 
tween the mountains beyond, it was suddenly tempestuous 
and dangerous to the hundreds of vessels which were con- 
stantly upon the water. Some were really large ships for 
those days ; others of every known kind, to the small fishing- 
boats, with one sail for fair wind or a quiet breeze, and oars 
to use besides. 

The People Pressed Upon Him.—No rough pushing to get 
him away, but hundreds of old and young were trying to get 
closer to him to hear the words he said, to watch and see if 
he did any of the wonderful works they had heard that he 
could do. They came so close to him that those far away 
could not hear. Jesus loved to teach; but he wanted every 
one to listen, to hear and understand, to see his face, and 
attend to his words. He saw two fishing-boats standing by 
tne lake, but no one wasin them. He knew the boats, and 
whose they were. He saw a little group of fishermen close 
by, washing and mending their nets after the wear and tear 
of a night’s fisnhing. Jesus was practical. He knew how 
to use to advantage what was at hand, and when he saw 
the boat, he knew that his voice, coming from over the water 
to the shores, could be heard by all, and that those who stood 
on the smooth, sloping shore could see him if a little way 
from them. He stepped on the boat, and motioned to Simon 
Peter, the owner, to come and push off a little way from the 
shore. Then he sat down, that clear spring morning, a boat 
for his pulpit, and crowds before him quiet and attentive. 
Out in the Deep.—When the people had gone, Jesus told 
Simon to launch out in the deep water, and let down the nets. 
Simon said, “ Master, we toiled all night, and took noth- 
ing.” Peter did not say they had toiled in vain from 
unwillingness to try again, but because he always had some- 
thing to say, and frankly told all. ‘ Yet,” he added, “ at thy 
word I will let down the net.” The net was dropped. No 
anxious dragging or looking or waiting, such as true fishermen 
understand! A multitude of fishes were in the net, and, try- 
ing to draw them in, the net began to break. They beckoned 
to their partners, James and John, with their hired men in 
another boat, to come and help. They came; they emptied 
the shining, leaping fish into the boats. First one was filled, 
then the other, and both began to sink. Were they not safe 
with Jesus on board? 

Simon Peter.—Peter does not seem to have been glad at 
the multitude of fish, nor afraid lest they should sink in 
the deep water with their burden, worth considerable in the 
market. He was so overcome with the power of his new 
Master, and his own unworthiness to be with him, that he fell 
on the little deck at Jesus’ knees, and said: “ Depart from 
me; for I am asinful man,O Lord.” He did not really mean 
to ask Jesus to leave him, but tliat he felt too sinful to stay 
in such a presence. They were all astonished,—the sailors 
- employed to help in fishing, and James and John, partners in 
the business of catching and selling fish. 

Fishers of Men.—How well Jesus knew Peter’s thoughts 
and feelings! We can only judge from words and actions. 
Jesus knows the inmost heart that prompts words and deeds. 
He knew that Simon and his partners felt awe and fear to be 
with one whose will was over all created things, and he knew 
what words would soothe and comfort them. Nolong reason- 
ing, no hard questions, needed to restore their friendly inter- 
course. Only a “Fear not,” such as often quieted their 
anxious hearts, and a promise which they hardly understood 
in its fulness until all Jesus had said of his death and rising 
again had been fulfilled. Luke says the words were spoken 
to Simon, “ From henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Matthew 
says the same promise was made to Simon Peter and Andrew 
his brother, and that going on further, he saw James and 
John with their father ; he called, and they left their boat and 
their father, and followed Jesus. Mark gives the story, the 
same “fear not,” the same promise to Simon Peter. The 
disciples had been with Jesus before, but probably sometimes 
made their living by going for a time to their boats and nets. 
Luke says, “ When they had brought their ships to land, they 
forsook all, and followed him.” They were willing to trust the 
“ fear not,”—to believe that he, who by his will could supply 
food and substance, could care forthem. From this time, they 
were learners with Jesus daily, hearing his words, sharing his 
self-denials, watching his ways of calling and saving men, 
being fitted to be indeed “ fishers of men,” as Jesus promised. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


N THE blackboard I am going to draw a picture of a 
O lake. (Outlining Gennesaret with blue crayon.) On 
this lake, near the shore, were two boats (if the teacher 

cannot outline the boats, two straight marks will answer as 
well), which were owned by some poor fishermen. You have 
heard the names of these fishermen before, and may be able 
to tell me something about them, because Jesus chose them 
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Perhaps you remember how some of these disciples were 
chosen, You may tell me now (reviewing Lesson 8 of the last 
quarter). You would like to hear more about these fisher- 
men and their boats. 

We must begin at the beginning, by telling the story about 
Jesus preaching to the people in Nazareth. Some one may 
find Nazareth on the map, and we will choose some one to 
draw the plan of their church, and tell us abdut it. 

The children may be able to copy the few lines used last 
Sunday in describing the synagogue. 

The story of the disciples and their boats and the miracle 
comes after this, because Jesus had gone away from Nazareth 
(showing the direction on the map), passing so quietly and 
safely out of the reach of those cruel hands which would 
have harmed him, and had come here to the lake, where 
you see the boats. 

The fishermen had now left their boats, where they had 
been trying to catch some fish to sell; for they needed food, 
and were washing their fish-nets. 

People were coming to the lake in crowds, trying to get 
close to Jesus, so that, when he spoke, they might not lose 
one word that he said. Our Bible says, “‘ The people pressed 
upon him to hear the word of God.” 


Jesus, wishing to stand where all might hear and be — 


helped, stepped into Peter’s boat, and there preached to the 
people who were crowding to the shore. 

Now I am going to tell you about a miracle, but not the 
first miracle, because that story you can tell tome. Perhaps 
you would like to tell it now (referring to Lesson 9 of the last 
quarter), 

Some of the disciples were with Jesus at that time, and 
when they saw that first miracle, they were astonished. Do 
you think another miracle would astonish or frighten them ? 
Let me tell you about it. 

All night long these poor fishermen: had toiled, and caught 
no fish. They were very tired; perhaps they were hungry. 
Now they had gone to wash their fish-nets. 

When Jesus had finished preaching, and the people had 
gone home, carrying his words in their thoughts, he said to 
the disciples, “ Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets.” Peter said, “ Master, we have toiled all the night, 
and have taken nothing: nevertheless at thy word I will 
let down the net.” 

I will tell you exactly what the Bible says about it, be- 
cause a wonderful thing happened here. But first I want you 
to notice how quickly Peter obeyed. (Quote verses 6 and 7.) 

Peter was frightened, because he suddenly felt that the 
Lord was there, and that never, in all his life, had he been 
sinless enough to stand so close to Jesus. So, falling on his 
knees, he called out, “ Depart from me; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” 

Jesus said to Peter, “Fear not,” and then gave to Peter 
and the other disciples an invitation and a promise, This 
invitation and promise are for us all, and we have them in 
our golden text. Let us learn it now. 

We will talk only about our invitation to-day, because, 
until we know what it means, and have tried very hard to 
accept it, we cannot get ready forthe promise, which is that 
we will be allowed to help in a glorious work. ° 

The first part of our text is the i and you may 
repeat it now: “Come ye after me.” If we accept the invi- 
tation, we shall have a great deal of hard work to do. We 
are allowed tc begin at once. We would not know how to 
“come after” Jesus, or to follow him, unless we tried to fol- 
low his plan in our work. 

The Bible says Jesus “ went about doing good.” We need 
not go way over to the other side of the world to follow his 
footsteps in Nazareth, Bethlehem, and in all those places of 
which you have learned, and which you know where to 
place on the map. 

You may all tell ‘me of ways that we can go about doing 
good here at home. 

How shall we know that we are folléwing Jesus? There 
is one way in which we may be sure, for Jesus himself tells 
us, Let us learn the words to say to,ourselves while we are 
working: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


EA OF GALILEE.—Unchanged as are the natural features 
on the shores of the Galilean Lake, yet the busy life, the 
stir, the bustle, the Roman custom-houses for the levying 

of the duties on the merchandise that crogsed the sea, the fleets 
of transport vessels, and of fishing-boats, that studded the whole 
surface ; the busy villages and thriving cities, are all things 
of the past. The curse of desolation, though certainly not 
that of barrenness or unfruitfulness, has fallen upon the whole 
region. The rabbis tell us that there were more than six 
hundred fishing-boats on the lake; not long since, there 
were only four. But, though the rabbinical account may be 
exaggerated, there can be no doubt that fishing was a most 
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important industry. The armed fishing-boats of the lake | 
afforded a stout resistance to Vespasian in his invasion ¢ 
Palestine ; and to this day there is, perhaps, no similar are, 
of fresh water, so teeming with animal life, as the little &, 
of Galilee. 

Fisu as Foop.—The Jews, unlike the present Arab inhabj. 
tants of the country, highly valued fish for food at all times. 

and all the species of the 

lake, of which there are 

some forty, were ceremo- 
- an Ay nially “clean.” From 

SS ' ~ the time of Joshua, the 

7 i mS 1a ® fishing of the lake had 

Z Tales = been the subject of legis. 

Zu lative control, and was 

free to all, so that the in- 

habitants of the towns 

and villages on its shore 

could not claim an ex. 

clusive right. But there 

were various restrictions, 

such as the prohibition 

of fixed, or stake, nets, 

Few in nuntber as the 

fishermen and boats are 

now, their method 

», of pursuing their 

craft does not seem 

to have changed in 

theslightest degree 

FisHES FROM THE SEA OF GALILEE, since the time of 

our Lord; and the boats may still be seen, drawn up at 

Bethsaida during the day, while the nets are spread on 

the shingle to dry. It has been asked, “ Why should they 

have been washing their nets?” It is known by experience 

that fish have a great repugnance to the odor or refuse of any 

of their own kind, which they detect at some distance. Con- 

sequently, the fishermen carefully wash off all the scales or 

other matter adhering to the nets before using them again. 

Our Lord utilizes Simon’s boat as a pulpit, sitting either in 

its bow or stern, so avoiding the pressure of the crowd on 
the shore. 

OrrentTaL ArtirupEs In Tracnine.—While Westerns 
always stand to address or instruct their hearers, sitting to 
teach is the invariable custom of the East, and it would be 
held not consonant with the dignity of the teacher to adopt 
any other attitude while imparting instruction. While no 
man can be more vehement or impressive in his gestures than 
the Oriental, when appealing to the passions or emotions of 
his audience, no man can be more solemn or dignified when 
enforcing his lessons from the seat of authority. The Western 
custom of bishops sitting at the ordination of presbyters, has 
probably come to us from the far East. 

Tue Nets.—The nets, which our Lord bade Simon let 
down for a draught, were probably the draw-net, or seine, 
which, leaded and buoyed, is carried out in a boat, cast, and 
then drawn in ina circle to epclose the fishes. It is em- 
ployed chiefly at night, when two boats are engaged in com- 
papy. The one remains stationary, with a torchlight blazing 
at its bow, while the other, with the net in tow, is rowed 
gently in a circle at a little distance. The fish are attracted 
by the light, like moths to a candle, and thus are enclosed. 
This net is also used in the daytime, but with much less cer- 
tainty of success, as the fish can sec it, and are easily alarmed. 
No wonder, therefore, that Peter should have been somewhat 
reluctant to renew an effort which had been so fruitless at 
the best time for success. 


The College, Durham, England. 
So) 
By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“He was Sranpine By THE Lake or GENNESARET.”— 
Open-air preaching, once common enough in the East, is now 
rigorously prohtbited by the Turks. The fear is that the 
gatherings wont to assemble on such occasions might be 
moved to disorder, or furnish a favorable opportunity for 
propagating treason. Mr. Moody’s gathering gn the “ skull 
hill” was only the exéeption that proves the rule. The 
Jewish rabbis were of old accustomed to teach in the open 
air. Thus we have it in express terms that Ben Azzai taught 
in the streets of Tiberias. The practice was condemned by 
the great Rabbi Judah, who thought the matter important 
enongh to call for a special canon: “Let not the doctors 
teach their disciples in the streets.” 

“Pur Our «a Lirrie From tae Laxp,”—There is * 
lovely little inlet in the shore slightly to westward of Tell 
Ham; it is almost semi-circular in shape. From the water's 
edge the ground rises all round in gentle, grassy slopes, for™- 
ing a beautiful, natural amphitheater., Many hund 
might easily gather there, and, as the acoustics are almost 
perfect, they need miss no word falling from the lips of 0 
who should sit in a boat a little way from the shore, towards 
the center of the bay. Often have I lingered here to ma 
upon the scene, so different now from what,{t was then, 
yet in much how similar! The fishermen’s boats you 2 
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still see, drawn op upon the beach ; the tall yellow heads of 
the giant m wave above the luxuriance around ; 
beyond the pathway you may see the peasant at the plow, 
the sower at work, or the waving fields where the tares in- 
sidiously intermix with the wheat; the hard pathway, where 
the busy fowls gather the falling seed ; the rock cropping up 
through the shallow soil; the rush of thistles along the edge 
of the field, where all the rubbish is thrown, which, contend- 
ing with the grain, soon choke it; and the deep, clean soil, 
the joy of the husbandman’s heart, Bot the great city is 
gone which poured its tides of vigorous life along these 
shores, and the once beautiful buildings are now grey and 


_ blackening ruins, o’ergrown with weeds and thistles, haunts 


of jackal, snake, and scorpion, 

“Tary ExeLrosep A Great Mouuairupe oF Fisnes.”— 
Some two years ago, two of the boats from Tiberias landed an ° 
extraordinary draught of fishes in the neighborhood of the 
Jordan, at the north end of the lake. This was the talk of 
the whole lake district for weeks. When I heard it, I could 
pot but think of that other draught of fishes, taken in these 
same waters two thousand years ago, about which men are 
talking yet. The custom of working the boats in partnership 
js still preserved, as it is impossible satisfactorily to manage 
the large nets with one boat; and together they can earn 
much more than they could do singly. Peter and Andrew 
were evidently in partnership with Zebedee and his sons. 
When they were called, their boats lay near each other on 
the beach, and here we find them again in company, 

“Fear Not, From Hencerorts Txovu Saart Caton 
Men.” —Christ’s declaration that be would make his dis- 
ciples “ fishers of men” has been strangely misunderstood by 
the Jews. The following illustrates this: A Tiberias Jew, 
brought face to face with the truth as to Messiah, songht to 
escape from his difficulty by exclaiming, “ Your Master said 
he would make you fishers of men,—did he not?” “ Yes.” 
“Well, he was right, The fisher first deceives his prey ; 
then hooks it; when hooked, he torments it, and finally kills 
it. Sodo you seek, by specious arguments, to deceive the 
Jew; and, having separated him from his own community, 
you hook him; then follow torments of spirit and the per- 
secutions of his kinsmen, until finally he apostatises,, and 
‘that soul is cut off from among his people.’” The acute 
son of Israel had not discerned the distinction between legiti- 
mately luring men to life, and basely deceiving in order to 
destroy, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints. 
By Amos R. Wells. 


For the Teacher. 
F™ review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, A Sure Puurrr (vs. 1-3).—Where is the lake of 
Gennesaret? What are its other names? What can you tell 
about it,—itssize? depth? surroundings? commerce? Why 
did Christ spend about half his time preaching in this region ? 
Why did the multitudes so throng to hear Jesus speak? Why 
is it our duty to influence as many as possible with our 
words? How can it bedone? Who were these fishermen? 
(Mark 1: 16,19, 20.) Why did Christ choose for his im- 
mediate followers men of such lowly origin? What is the 
bearing of this fact.on the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible? What lesson do you learn from Christ’s readiness to 
utilize all things in his ministry, and teach anywhere? How, 
probably, was his audience arranged ? 

2. Launcu Our (vs, 4-6).—In what ways is Christ always 
urging his followers to “ launch out”? In pursuit of what 
would he have them cast the net? What is “the gospel 
net”? At what times should it be cast? In what places? 
What are some reasons we are likely to give to excuse our- 
selves for not seeking to win souls? Why should Christ's 
word be warrant enough for us to undertake anything? Why 
were they fishing in the night? How do you account for 
this enormous haul? How is it typical of the success of 
those who obey Christ? How does the breaking net illus- 
trate our human difficulties when we attempt to gather in 
Christ's blessings ? 

3. Depart From Me (vs. 7-9).—Why is it just as neces- 
tary to have partners in religious work as in worldly business? 
What are some spiritual dangers—like this sinking of the 
boat—that are wont to attack men at the moment of gré&t 
success? Why should Simon have been convicted of sin- 
fulness by this event ?. Why was Christ, instead of depart- 
ing, especially near to Simon when he could speak in this 
Way? 

4 Tuey Fottowep Hr (vs. 10, 11).—Why had Simon 
then least reason to fear, of ali times in his life before? In 
what ways ought every Christian to be a fisher of men? In 
what ways must he fish, to catch men? What rewards does 
one get, if he sueceeds? How do we know that these dis- 
“ples did not absolutely forsake everything, but only what 

Would hinder their following? (John 21:3.) What must 
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we forsake, or be ready to forsake, if we would follow Jesus? 
Why? 
For the Superintendent. 

1, Why did people crowd to hear Jesus? 2, What strange 
place did he once use to preach from? 3, Where was all 
this? 4, How did Christ reward the owner of the boai? 
5. Filled with wonder, what did the fishermen do? 6. Who 
were they? 7. What is it to follow Jesus now? 

Boston, Mass. 

aH 
Questions to be Answered in Writing.1 

1, What arrangements for teaching the people did Jesus 
make at Gennesaret? 2, How did he repay those who lent 
him their boat? 3. To what new business did he call them? 
4, How did they answer his call? 5, How should we answer 


the calls of Jesus ? 
ESS 
Blackboard Hints. 


HOW TO BE FISHERS OF MEN. a 





OBEY (VERSE 5). 
conrass J HSUS (verse 8), 


“ FROM HENCEFORTH ” WILL You? 


JESUS WITH US 


MEANS on -KNOWLEDGE. 


OUL-SAVING. 








up hence.” 





| 
} “Tf thy presence go not with me, carry us not 
| 
} 





Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 
** Rescue the perishing,” 
“Tn the highways and hedges,” 
* Where he leads I’ll follow.” 
“ My life, my love, I give to thee.” 
“Take my life, and let it be.” 
“Come, saith Jesus’ sacred voice.” 
“Tn all my Lord's appointed ways.” 
* Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 


AY 
Sociological Notes. 


rom the opening of his ministry, we see Jesus entering 
into a new personal relation to men, which prefigures 
a new office in the kingdom of God. To express this 
new relation, which he trains his aposties to sustain after 
him, he seeks analogies in the various employments of man- 
kind. The first is that of the shepherd, who is successful only 
in so far as he establishes an intimate relation with his sheep, 
so that every sheep knows his voice, and knows the protective 
care and the guidance to water, pasture, and fold it may ex- 
pect at his hands, Another is that of the husbandman, who 
casts the seed into all kinds of ground, and watches for a 
return where it finds fit soil, not overgrown with thorns and 
briars, waiting for the harvest in hope of some good retura 
for toil and anxiety, On another side, he finds the right 
symbol in the Jaborer of the harvest field, gathering golden 
grain which others have planted. Again, it is the work of 
the fisherman, who gathers the harvest of sea or lake, spread- 
ing wide his nets, watchful for every movement of theshoals, 
drawing the net to land to sort out the precious and rejec: 
the worthfess. 

In a word, wherever we find human foresight, diligence, 
arid hopefulness at work upon any task life brings to men, 
there we are to see the qualities of patience, zeal, confidence 
of good result, and hearty love of the work in hand for the 
use it serves; these are the fo of the great work men 
are called to do for their fellow-men in shepherding their 
spiritual life, Tothe shepherd he says: “Feed my sheep, my 
lambs.” To the husbandman: “Lift up your eyes, for the 
fields are white to the harvest.” To the fisherman: “I will 
make you fishers of men.” 

The old prophets labored for men in the mass, as nations or 
as classes in the nation, The synagogal rabbis busied them- 
selves about abstractions of doctrine and rules of law. Christ 
came close to men, and bade his apostles and ministers count 
themselves successful and honored in proportion to the amount 
of service they could render to others. Thus he evolved a new 
social function, the Christian ministry, to which neither 
Judaism nor Paganism nor Islam offers any parallel. 





i Norg.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy 4 full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Wainut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The first steps to fitness for this great work is the vision of 
the Master's glory, and the sense of fellowship in weakness 
and sin with all the race of man, The true minister is one 
who stands on the commoa level of sinful need, and yet has 
such a sight of the power of One who is to speak through 
him and by him as makes him feel all things to be possible 
to those who believe, 

SAY” 


Lesson Summary. 


HIS is a lesson for our every-day life, It shows Jesus to 

T us as interested in our busigess affairs,—just as ready 

to help us in our toiling for daily bread as to teach us 

of our highest spiritual needs, It brings Jesus down to us, 
and it lifts our ordinary work up to him. 

If we would be like Jesus, we must be ready to talk with 
those whom we meet, or who come to us, about the things 
that concern their truest welfare, and at the same time to 
show our sympathy with them in their ordinary struggle to 
live. 

We must not wait for them to come into the churches, or 
the Sunday-schools, or the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, showing a desire to be talked with or benefited; but 
we must go out into the streets, and the shops, and along the 
shores, or on the farms, to tell them of our interest in them, 
and of our desire that they should come up to a higher plane 
of living and being. 

And we should remember that bread has a place in human 
needs, as well as Bibles. While man should not live by bread 
alone, bread has a very important place in the necessities of 
man. God is ready to rain down bread from heaven, or to 
bring it up in nets from the sea, to enable those who trust 
him to have it in abundance. Knowing this ourselves, we 
should make it known to others; and, representing God, as 
we are privileged to, we can witness for Christ by being likes 
minded with him, in loving mlaletry to the bodies and the 
souls of those about us. 

Jesus is ready to teach us everywhere and always. And 
he wants us to have success in our business while we are in 
it, and to quit our business for a better one at his call. This 
is the comforting teaching of the story of the draught of fishes 
on the lake of Gennesaret. 

a 


Added Points, 

All of us have a chance to hear the word of God; but how 
many of us heed it? ‘It is easier to hear than to heed; but 
heeding is quite as important as hearing. 

What an honor is put upon us, when Jesus asks us to do 
anything for him! If he can use our boat, or our books, or 
our home, how glad we should be! 

How prone we are to doubt whether there will be any real 
gain in following the directions of our Lord, Yet why should 
we doubt? 

God’s blessings exceed our best hopes, If we will do as he 
bids us, he will do even more than he has promised. 

If ever we have a sense of our unworthiness, it is when 
God shows his special goodness to us. We realize then that 
it is not for our deserts that we are thus favored. 

There is something better than success in business. There 
is larger game than fresh-water fish. 

If we once get a sight of Jesus as he is, we shall be con- 
tent to leave all and follow him. 

















Books about the Bible.* 


— constant publication of books about the Bible is 
evidence of the increase of biblical study among 
Christian people. For a much larger proportion 
than ever of such books consists of what may be termed 
popular treatises. Six of theseare grouped for notice in 
tins article. One tells how the Bible came to us, two treat 
of the printed English Bible, still another gathers to- 
gether many curious facts connected with the Scriptures, 
while two more are Bible dictionaries, adapted for the use 
of Sunday-schoo!l teachers and scholars. 
The first volume, by Canon Talbot, comprises articles 
4 UE Bible : How Bs hes Come oo Lh et ae R. T. Talbot, 


Honorary Canon of 12mo, 128. 
New ‘York : Thomas Whittaker. 6 50 cents, ext 
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People’s Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by Edwin W. Eis, D.D., 
author of People's Commentaries, ete. 12mo, pp. 228. : 
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originally contributed to the Sunday Magazine, in Eng- 
land. The papers are quite clear in style, accurate in 
- statement, and indicate scholarly research in preparation. 
The topics treated are: “ The Bible before the Days of 
Printing,” “ English Translators up to the Time of 
Wycliffe,” “ English Translators up to the Seventeenth 
Century,” “ The Last Translation,” and the “ Collection 
of the Books of the Bible.” The first essay gives a lucid 
statement of the manuscripts; the second deals with the 
Anglo-Saxon period, one about which little is usually 
written; the third covers the familiar ground of the 
early English versions; the fourth is a singularly good 
presentation of the reasons for the Revised Version and 
of its value; the last essay deals quite fairly with the 
difficult subject of the canon. On some points there is 
room for differing with the author; and there is no ref- 
erence to the recent discovery of the Gospel of Peter (an 
apocryphal! book) that has contributed so largely to the 
settlement of some vexed questions respecting the four 
canonical Gospels. The little volume is, however, an ad- 
mirable résumé for the use of those “ who have more desire 
to know than leisure to read,” as Canon Talbot puts it. 

The second volume is more full, though covering a 
briefer period, and treating of fewer topics. Professor 
Pattison tells the story of the English Bible, from the 
manuscript version of the Psalter, made in the-seventh 
century, down to the Revised Version in this generation, 
He adds three chapters,—on the Bible in English lit- 
erature, the Bible and the nation, the Bible in spiritual 
life, largely homiletical in aim and style. The historical 
portion is divided into nine chapters, and the author 
traverses the now familiar ground with good judgment. 
Treating the earliest period very briefly, he brings out 
the salient points and the prominent translators from Wy- 
cliffe to the Revised Version, giving proper prominence 
to the internal phenomena of the successive versions. 
The dramatic story of William Tyndale, the political 
factors affecting the Bishops’ Bible, the marvelous felicity 
of the Authorized Version, the gain to accurate under- 
standing of the Bible from the appearance of the Revised 
Version,—all these are satisfactorily set forth. The 
author gives room for the prevalent criticism of the Re- 
vised Version onsaccount of its “ English.” No doubt 
such criticism is natural, but it is rarely just. .The sen- 
timental attachment to the very words of King James’ 
version is too often made the arbiter of style The 
rhythm which is missed by so many is that of memory, 
not of measure. The concluding chapters are well 
adapted to the purpose for which they were appended. 
The volume is published under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

A much briefer work on the same subject appears as 
one of the “ Present-Day Primers,” published by the 
Religious Tract Society, London, and issued in this 
country by the Fleming H. Revell Company. It is very 
compact, cheap in price though not in appearance, and 
gives all the facts necessary to understand the history. 
The author adopts the spelling “Tindale” as “ unques- 
tionably the correct form,” in which he is doubtless 
right, though all the other volumes here noticed accept 
the more usual spelling, “Tyndale.” A few facsimiles 
of pages from early versions, and some portraits; add to 
the value of the monograph. It is, as it was designed to 
be, a useful help for the student of the English Bible, 
and, for a popular primer, most carefully edited. 

The next volume is quite peculiar in its aim; namely, 
to present a brief collection of “ Facts and Curiosities” 
respecting the Scriptures. While it sets forth many 
facts belonging to what is technically termed “ Introduc- 
tion,” itdoes much more, A great many matters usually 
passed over without notice are here gathered, some of 
them useful, others more curious than important. In 
Part I very brief statements are given in regard to in- 
troductory topics, though a chronological index to the 
Bible is appended. “The Old Testament” is the title of 
Part Il; “The New Testament,” of Part III. In these 
there is more or less of unity in treatment, and the state- 
ments are in large measure trustworthy. But much of the 
matter is open to question; disputed points are ignored, 
and dates as well as incidents regarded as established 
which can scarcely be verified by historical investiga- 
tion. Part IV is rightly entitled “‘ Miscellaneous,” 
since it consists of twenty-five different articles, arranged 
without any apparentsystem. Some of the topics belong 
to chronology, some to Introduction, others are collec- 
tions of curiosities. What is historically true and what 
is fanciful are often conjoined. The longest article is 
one of curious Bible questions and answers, which seem 
to be designed to stimulate minute study of minor 
points. A copious index may help to render the volume 
somewhat more serviceable thau its arrangement allows, 


but it would seem that so much valuable matter might 
have been placed in some orderly manner. There is no 
adequate recognition of modern discoveries; editions of 
the Hebrew Bible are discussed as “ versions” (pp. 36, 37), 
while “translations” are afterwards spoken of as if 
there was a difference between them. Wycliffe’s name 
is misspelled ; Tyndale’s name is given in three different 
forms, and apparently the Revised Version is not re- 
ferred to in any way. Other matters are treated in the 
same fashion, as if much of the book had been prepared 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. As compared 
with the Oxford, or the Cambridge, or the Queen’s 
Printer’s “ Helps,” accessible in recent Teachers’ Bibles, 
the volume is distinctly inferior. 

uch of the matter that is valuable in the Hand-Book 
of the Bible can be found, in alphabetical arrangement, in 
both of the Bible dictionaries now to be noticed. One 
of these is published by the American Sunday-school 
Union, with the announced purpose of providing “a 
comprehensive, concise, handy dictionary of the Bible, 
for twenty-five cents.” In order to accomplish this, 
very fife type has been used, the greatest brevity ex- 
acted from the contributors, and many words omitted 
that are allowed a place in more expensive works of this 
kind. But no essential topics have been ignored. Dr. 
E. W. Rice, who has had experience in preparing articles 
for such dictionaries, as well as in writing for popular 
use, seems to have exercised good judgment in editing 
the volume. He claims that the work is “ fairly abreast 
of present biblical scholarship,” and an examination of 
some of the more important articles gives warrant to his 
claim. It was, of course, impossible to insert in a vol- 
ume of the price any illustrations or expensive maps ; 
but two maps are prefixed, and an Appendix gives some 
tables prepared by the editor. The chronology seems to 
have received special care, and the Scripture references 
are accurately cited. The book isa marvel of cheapness, 
and will meet the wants of those for whose special use 
it has been prepared. 

A much larger and more expensive work is the Bible 
dictionary published by the Harpers, although it also is 
designed for Sunday-school teachers. It is printed in 
clear type, and has numerous excellent illustrations, both 
of scenes and of objects. Besides a large and clear map, 
made agcording to the Palestine Exploration Survey, 
quite a large number of sketch maps have been inserted. 
The author has made large use of the Revised Version 
for the purposes of his work, and this has been sys- 
tematically done,—probably for the first time, he thinks. 
The articles give evidence of much research and care, 
and the attitude of the author on questions of “ higher 
criticism ” is conservative. The Appendix contains the 
matter usual in such volumes. The chronology of the 
earlier Old-Testament is that of Ussher, but in the later 
period more modern authorities are followed. There is, 
however, in the New Testament dates, the inaccuracy so 
common in works written in England. For example, 
the Nativity is placed in B.C. 4, instead of 5. This isa 
possible date, but, if so, the Crucifixion could not have 
occurred as late as A.D. 33. Yet that is the date as- 
signed, while the imprisonment of John the Baptist is 
placed in A. D. 30. These mistakes are probably due to 
the incorrect figures given in our reference Bibles. Then 
the Epistle to the Galatians is assigned to Ephesus, 
which is probable enough ; but the article on that Epistie 
accepts Corinth as the place of writing. It is stated in 
the table that 1 Corinthians was “probably” written 
at Ephesus,—a matter about which there is little room 
for doubt. Where there is so much to praise, it is proper 
to call attention to these minor blemishes, especially 
since they concern topics regarding which it is so difficult 
for Sunday-school teachers to obtain clear ideas. Yet 
few better Bible dictionaries than this one have been 
published for the use of teachers. 
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Primitive Civilization ; or, Outlines of the History of Owner- 
ship in Archaic Communities. By E. J. Simeox. (2 vols. 
8vo, pp. x, 576; vi, 554. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. $10.) 


Miss E. J. Simcox has sought to condense in one 
continuous discussion, which covers 1,130 compactly- 
printed pages, all that has come to be known as to the 
structure of early primitive but organized society, with 
particular reference to woman and. property. Next to 
nothing was known thirty-five years ago. Many gaps 
remain to be filled. Yet enough has been discovered by 
the spade and the student to make it wise to set forth in 
order the testimony of the past on the extent to which 
human happiness was gained, and the way it was made 
secure. In this work, Mixs Simcox starts with the pre- 

* possession that a more even distribution is likely ia a 
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society organized and directed than under competitiog — 
and individual initiative. She writes, also, without th, | 
faintest indication that the spiritual wants of man are yg 
real as his physical desires,‘and worthier. In order ty 
clear the field and set the scene for her chosen task, sh. 
has to sketch the descent of nations and the migration of 
men, to outline history, and to describe governmen 
institutions, and religions,—giving to the last leas 
space. Carefully sifting and arranging the great mas 
of material on these subjects,she has given 175 pages to 
Egypt; 155 to Babylonia; 162 pages to that welter of , 
primitive race, the great mystery of prehistoric days 
which lies in dissevered fragments from the Pyrenees 
to the Ghauts, from the Basques to the Nairs; 384 page 
Ao China; ard 102 to various appendices, dynasties, 
weights and measures, calendars, etc. This is a tremen. 
dous task, in which it were easy to pick flaws; but it is 
also not easy to name a work in English of recent date 
in which the work has been done better. Miss Simcox 
is too certain about the common origin of Chaldea and 
China. It may be, and then it may not. The Chinese 
summary is weaker and less original than the other two, 
and she is not up to the last word about loess in our 
geological reports. She is chary of detailed references, 
The work cannot be quoted as an authority, though all 
is drawn from authorities. It lacks, as doso many works, 
that sense of the underlying misery and moral filth of 
Oriental life, to know which one must live among Orien- 
tals, and know their tongue and their frame of daily 
thought. 
Oo 

Oliver Cromwell: A History. Comprising a Narrative of his 

Life, with Extraets from his Letters and bes, and an 

Account of the Political, Religious, and Military Affairs of 


England During his Time. By Samoel Harden Church. 
(8vo, pp. xvii, 524. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $3.) 


Mr. Church’s book has so many merits that it is to be 
regretted that it has not more. It is the outcome of a 
genuine admiring interest in its subject, Its author has 
read widely, and to some purpose. It is free from the 
partisanship with which Carlyle blackens every one who 
stands in Cromwell’s way. The narrative is straightfor- 
ward and readuble, if not brilliant. But Mr. Church is 
not discriminating in his selection of his sources, as wit- 
ness his constant use of the elder D’Israeli. He has not 
really mastered the religious and political conditions 
which form the background of the story. The chapter 
called “ A Short Account of Religion” is singularly in- 
adequate, and even inaccurate, as in deriving the Inde- 
pendents from the Presbyterians. And he lacks the 
vivifying imagination which makes a history coherent 
and thoroughly intelligible. Of Carlyle he makes use 
chiefly as a source for letters and speeches, while he 
rejects “the supernal garb in which he dressed the 
hero” as unsatisfactory. In spite of its faults, how- 
ever, Carlyle’s book still remains the gteat book on the 
subject, although Mr. Picton and Mr. Gardiner, as well 
as Mr. Church, have contributed to niake Cromwell 
intelligible. 
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Quaker on 


By Sarah M. H. Gardner. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents.) 


In this small and comely volume, Sarah M., H. Gard- 
ner has sought to tell, with simple photographic accuracy, 
the life of Philadelphia Friends before the war. The 
Friends’ meeting, their wedding and their proposals, 
several of them, with astruggle over a fugitive slave, in 
which Lucretia Mott figures, are all related here in mi- 
nute detail, There is a*lack of literaryskill. The style 
is bald, and the narrative thin, but the record is as clear 
as an old-fashioned ambrotype, and. goes to one’s heart 
in the same fashion. 


(16mo, pp. 223. 


CHa> 
Literary Notes and News. 


A pictorial history of Napoleon is 
about to appear in McClure’s Mag 
zine. The publishers have secured the use of Gar 
diner G. Hubbard’s collection of Napoleon prints. One 
hundred and fifty of these have been selected, about 
seventy-five of which are portraits of Napoleon, presen 
ing him from the time of his youth to the end of his life. 
Mr. Hubbard is to furnish notes, giving information # 
to the painters and the history of many of the pictures 
The series will begin with the November number, and 
continue for six mouths, 


Napoleon in Picture. 


 — 


Archeologists and historians have be- 
come deeply interested in the strsag® 
ruins of an older civilization un- 
earthed in Mashonaland, in Africa, withip/recent ye™ 
The discovery of a stone tablet, thirty-eight inches ™ 


Recent African 
Finds. 
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diameter, in the center of which jsa.croco- 
dile, and around the edges the signs of the 
Jodiac, séems to confirm the theory of 
Bent and Swan that these ruins are of 
Arabic origin. ‘ A still later find, discov- 
ered at a greater depth, is a coin of An- 
tonius Pius, which points to a commercial 
intercourse between the Romans and this 

ld coast of Africa, These are among 
the facts which show that Africa was better 
known to the ancient peoples than has 
been generally supposed. Roman coins 
have been recently found at various places 
along the Congo, Then, too, we must re- 
‘member that Latin authors make mention 
both of the pigmy races of Central Africa, 
rediscovered in our own aay by Stanley, 
and of the fact that the Nile arises in the 
Mountains of the Moon? as this chain is 
called by the natives. Among the strange 
things discovered in Africa lately, is an 
image found in Tangiers, representing the 
Mexican god Xipe, It is made from a 
combination of clay and gold, either in 
Morocco or im Southern Spain, This seems 
to be a counterpart of the well-known dis- 
covery of Egyptian types in Mexican or 
Aztec images, described by Alexander von 
Humboldt in his Kosmos, Was there, in 
prehistoric times, communication between 
Africa and America ? 


> BUSINESS ] 

GS EAD 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
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Development of Artistic 
Form. 
[Vernon Lee, in The Academy.) 


% wer science of artistic morphology is a 
yet so vapor, ree: | rudimentary . 
that it is unknown not merely to the 
public at large, but, in a sense, also to most 
of the persons who are carrying it on. [t 
has not yet separated itself from the mere 
pestis connoisseurship of which it was 
ro. And if the intelligent outsider is apt 
to smile at the disputes about who painted 
what, and what sort of ears and hands 
may be considered as Titian’s or Raphael's 
sign manual, it must be admitted that the 
usual connoisseug of the school of Morelli 
is little better than a wine-taster, and has 
absolutely no inkling that his studies and 
decisions have anything to. do with the 
laws of intellectual activity and evolution, 
Indeed, if the late Giovanni Morelli may 
be considered as the Darwin of a new 
branch of evolutional science, his wonder. 
ful and wearisome volumes do not show 
many indications of the dignity of his dis. 
covery ; and one suspects that he thought 
of himself in connection with Messrs, 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and Dr. Bode, 
rather than with Hegel, Spencer, and the 
other teachers of philosophy of art. But, 
consciously or unconsciously, Morelli and 
his followers have been accumulating the 
facts, preparing the methods, and even, to 
a certain extent, formulating the hypoth- 
eses, of a great new science. 

What is this science? The science, I 
think one might define it, of artistic form 
in connection with the mind of the indi- 
vidual artist and the character of his sur- 
rounding civilization, But this science, 
many persons will answer, is not at all 
new. It wasinaugurated by Winckelmann, 
systematized by Hegel, popularized by 
Taine, and has entered into the work of 
every modern writer on art, from Mr. Rus- 
kin to Mr.Symonds. Quiteso! But what 
has existed hitherto has been the concep- 
tion of the science, not its method or its 
facts; the recognition that a law of artistic 
evolution must exist, but no tolerable hy- 

thesis as to the working of that law. 

or when we have said—and we have all, 
all of us, said and repeated it—that art is 
the expression of the character of the artist, 
and also of the character of his surround- 
ings, we have really said nothing at all. 
To be scientific, we must say by what 
means, or, at least, in what way, art—that 
is to say, visible or audible form—can ex- 
press the character of either individual or 
civilization; and for that we must have, 
before everything else, accurate facts and 
working hypotheses concerning the nature 
and necessities of this peculiar mental 
product, artistic form. 

How can that be attained? Certainly 
not, I think, by indulging any more in 
comparisons between Greek art and Greek 
life, between the Renaissance and its 
artists, between the magnanimity and 
crankiness of Michelangelo and the ceil- 
ing of the Sixtine Chapel; for however 
much all these may tally in their effect on 
our feeling, this similarity of subjective 
impression does not sufficiently explain 
the objective phenomenon. We want to 
know why and how this similarity has 
come about. When we have read the 
seventy pages which Mr. Berenson [in his 
book, “The Venetian Painters of the Re- 
naissance”| has devoted to Venice, the 
Renaissance, and Venetian art, we are 
still as far off as ever from knowing how 
Venetian art came to be what it was, and 
even from knowing what are the visible 
qualiti¢és which constitute a Venetian pic- 
ture. For, if we say that Titian in his 
youth expressed the spirit of the Renais- 
aanee, and in his®old age the spirit of the 
Catholic reaction, we are considering bis 
works as mere symbols, indicative of pect- 
liarities which might be equally indicated 
in literature or unwritten speech ; we sf 
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What, therefore, is the method for really 
coming in contact with this visual, pit 
torial thing, this form, this/ actual 
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the work of art? A careful examina- 


‘on of Mr. son’s wonderful index, 
sparing i ten by item with the official 
ss of the g mentioned, will 


afford the best answer. Here we find 
several pictures, like the Pitti “ Congert,” 
once called a Giorgione, and now identi- 
fied as an early Titian, given from one first- 
rate master to another; a much larger 
number transferred from great names to 
almost unknown Ones. hat does this 
mean? A mere matter of taste, collector’s 
caprice, dilettamte’s erotchet about the 
“correggiosity of Correggio”? At first 
sight one would say: undoubtedly. But 
there is another new element in this index 
(representing the labors of Morelli, of all 
the best Morellians, and of the very deli- 
cate investigation of Mr, Berenson him- 
self }—What is the meaning of these new 
sequences of master and pupil, upsetting 
all tradition? what is the explanation of 
the appearance of new personalities, hith- 
erto mere names, like Catena, Bissolo, and 
Cariani? It means a very important 
thing. Not merely the study of the form 
in every individ icture, every separate 
master, and every school, the identification 
of line with line, movement with move- 
ment, and quality with quality; but also 
the recognition, through such a work of 
comparison, of certain necessities of persist- 
ence and variation of form in each painter, 
of certain necessities of transmission of 
form from master to pupil. The Morel- 
lians, however fragmentarily and uncon- 
sciously, have got hold of what is as certain 
as the laws of embryology. They know 
why we must eliminate certain pictures 
off the list of ‘Titians, Giorgiones, or Pal- 
mas, in order to obtain a Titian, a Gior- 
gione, or @ Palma who is homogeneous 
and organic as an artist, as he must have 
been, despite all variations and evolutions, 
homogeneous and organicasaman. They 
know why the pictures thus eliminated to 
make the real individual masters must be 
collected afresh, by a new process of com- 
parison and elimination, into new organic 
groups, new individuals, into Bissolo, Pre- 
vitali, Cariani, Catena. They know why 
Lotto must have been the pupil of Alvise 
Vivarini instead of the pupil of Bellini; 
and they know why a given picture oY a 
given master must have been painted be- 
tween two other certain pictures: They 
know (I cannot help meéntioning ‘it; 
although irrelevant to Venetian painting), 
they know why Raphael was not really 
the pupil of Perugino, but of his own sup- 
posed follower, Timoteo Viti. 

All these things, and a hundred analo- 
gous ones they know, because they have, 
however unconsciously, grasped the reality 
of artistic form ; because they have, how- 
ever hazily, perceived the law of that 
form’s evolution. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
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CASH CAPITAL, 
rve for Reinsurance and 
ull other elatmas.............4..........- 2,106.141.72 
Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 76,978.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
ee TOAD "MARIS, Sec. and 7 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. tape 
WwM. J.D IN, Sec. Agency Dept. 
DIBECTORS: 


Thos. H, M tgom: 
Istael Morris — 


Pemberton 8,’ Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, -Beale,Jr. 


LOMBARD 


Bought for Cash, 
in CHARLES E. GIBSON, 
Milk Street. BOSTON, MASS. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
On CHICAGO RBAL ESTATE. 
$750 $1,000 $1,200 
Interest 7 per Cont, Eroncipat and Interest 


B. F. JACOBS & CO.,° 
—___ 99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


% ‘vost GUARANTEED 


$500,000.00 





Charlies P. Perot, 
Jos. E, Gillingham, 
Charlies 8. Wheien, 
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The Missing Word 


Why is the best Shortening ? 


Pshaw, but this is too easy. Everyone knows that 
the missing word is ‘‘Cottolene,’’ and that it is the best 
shortening because unlike lard, it is miade of pure veget- 
able oil and beef suet, and is wholesome and digestible. 


COTTOLENE 


is sold in®three and five pound pails by all grocers. 
Refuse all substitutes. Genuine ig made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
MONTREAL, SAN FRANCISCU. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 








SPECIAL “; to Church Workers! J. B. COLT & CO., New York, Manufacturers of 


~ 


25-INGH CORRUGATED SILVERED GLASS REFLECTOR. 
Cannot Tarnish. Light, 300 Candle Power. 
Will light a space 30 feet in diameter. Has no equal 

for any place where a large light is required. _ Will give 

the light of twelve ordinary lamps, and but one to handle, 

Our Carbon Lighter is Attached. 
No matches required. Noremoving chimney. Convenient 
as gas,—a boon to the sexton. Carbon lighter can be at- 


tached to old lamps. Your tinsmith can do it. Small 
cost. Send for circular, 


A, J. WEIDENER, 36 S. Second St., Philadelphia. 





CRITERION & PARABOLON MAGIC LANTERNS. Catalogs free. 
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¥ »C. SMALL 58 in one Endeavor Society; another, 49 in 15 days. 
J 26 Broutcid St, | gar Dlatemce mo Bindeamen. tor We Pap Preah, Give 
Boston, Mass, Crealt, nium Copies. ~~ Tatra - and Ex- 
aD. WORTHINGTON & 00. Hartford, Conn, 





“WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
for us. Ladies can do as wellas gentiemen. Address 
8. I, BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANT 


With large experience 
fn opinion of the adv 
and bene‘its of usinga Stere- 
opticon for tiv ng their 
Sunday evening Lectures and 
creating interest among those 
erwise 
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THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


I. P. FRINK,551 Pearl St., Now Yeork,U.8.4. 
CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE| W 


GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
2146 South Secon 


“THE 
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McSHANE 


C we will send, free, 50e. outfit of The 
, Compendium, the mest popular book 
out. Send at once 9 one-cent stomps to 

BIBLE 


For 
g FRANKLIN wae} 

HOUSE, 51 WH. 7 Si., Phila., Pa, 
AGENTS For “Sacred Pictuves" Best illus- 
WANTED trated book in the field. 400 fine en- 

gravings, 17 beantiful cvlored plates. 
Sample plate in 16 colors free. Address, for terms, 
Keystone Publishing Co., sth & Locus: Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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L, GAS, OR ELECTRIC LIGH 
ANTED.—A FIRST-CLASS LADY CANVAS- 
ser to sellthe H. & W. patented underwaists 
for boys, girls, and babies. Address, qiving refer- 
DEBEVOISE WAIST COMPANY, 
FLusuine, N.Y. 
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@ Street. Phila... Pa. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Hints on Child-Training. 
» dren. 311 pages (54% x7% inches). Price, $1.00. 

Teaching and Teachers. 42.2%, 945776 inchen), bound in 

hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 

A Model Superintendent. Acute Sse rk ten. 


It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
a fine stee! portrait of Mr. pages (5% X7% inches). 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 7 3s"ieie.: 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School 1888. 415 
pages (548% inches). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.90. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A series of thirfy articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 


Haven. 1 Price, $1.00. 
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PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


Mp, On this Continent, have received 
SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
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CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
Telr BREAKFAST COCOA, 
Which, unlike the Dutch 
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BOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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